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INVENTORY CRE 
...through §.D. 


Today’s tight money market is an obstacle to full dis- 
tribution. Many of your customers are unable to carry 
adequate inventories of your products without credit 
assistance from you. 


SECURED DISTRIBUTION makes it possible for 
you—as a credit executive —to extend needed inventory 
aid with complete safety. Goods shipped to your cus- 
tomers are protected by Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 
The result: S.D. helps boost sales without sacrificing 
sound credit practices. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


DIT PROBLEMS 


% S.D. means SECURED DISTRIBUTION®—a registered 
service mark of the Lawrence Warehouse Company 


Without obligation please send me your brochure 
on Secured Distribution. 
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Firm Name 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


¢ 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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For Public Relations 


“In a recent issue you carried 
an article by Mr. A. E. Roemers- 
hause:, vice president of the Whitney 
National Bank, relating to the bank- 
ing industries’ public relations ac- 
tivitic:. The American Institute of 
Bank'ig, which is the educational 
arm »{ American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 's very much interested in re- 
prodv: cing this article for the use of 
our public relations chairmen 
throuxhout the United States.” 

WiLuuaM J. GARRISON 


Chairman, National Public Relations 
Committee, American Institute of 


Banking, New York, N. Y. 


Twice What It Used to Be 


“It has been quite a number of 
years since I last read CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, and I have 
never seen such improvement in a 
magazine. In quality of material, 
layout, illustrations, and _ general 
readability, it is twice the magazine 
it used to be.” 

W. H. BuTTerFIELD 
Executive Director, University of Il- 
linois Foundation, Urbana, Illinois 


Close Relationship 


“I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation for the fine account of 
the 12th annual convention of the 
National Commercial Finance Indus- 
try. 

“The very close relationship that 
has developed between the factors 
and finance companies and the credit 
industry is due in no small measure 
to the statesman-like way in which 
publications like Crepir AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT have handled 
the developments within the indus- 


HERBERT R. SILVERMAN 
Executive Vice President, James Tal- 


cott, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Saves All Issues 


“We find the articles most inter- 
esting and informative. Because of 
this, t!» writer has made it a practice 
to sav. all issues for future refer- 
ence,” 

Ceci. STATHAM 


Credit Manager, Northwest Nut & 
Bolt Company, Seattle, Wash. 





The Adjuster— 


makes you glad you’re insured by THE HOME! 


Policies may seem “all alike” to you—vuntil you've had 
a fire or other insured loss. 


That’s when you appreciate the services of your Home 
Insurance adjuster. 


When your own agent or broker recommends The Home 
to protect you, he has the adjuster in mind. He knows that 
The Home adjuster’s objective is identical with your own 
—to see that your loss is paid promptly and fairly, with 
the least trouble and inconvenience to you. 


To assure this, even after a catastrophe, The Home Insur- 
ance Company has trained and maintains a special staff 
ready to work 24 hours a day anywhere in the nation to 
speed payment to our policyholders. 


As in most things—you do best when you buy the best! 
See your HOMEtown agent now! 


woe DOME: 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e« AUTOMOBILE « MARINE. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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EDITORIAL 


Thm 


The Greatest Knowledge 


ing their college and university courses and will soon embark upon business, 

a profession, agriculture or other endeavors. The growth of education in this 
country is remarkable. A college degree is as essential today as was a high school 
diploma a few decades ago, just as an eighth grade education was considered a 
minimum need for our grandparents. 

Some, though not all, graduates may assume that because they possess a formal 
degree their success in business or any other undertaking in life is assured. Noth- 
ing could be more fallacious. Others may assume they are well educated because 
they have been at a college or university. That too is a false assumption. Some 
of the greatest minds have been found among people who never went to school. 
No one would say that they were not well educated. They were self-educated. 

Essentially, a college degree signifies you have had certain exposures to facts 
and ways of thinking. If you have been studious you cannot help being better 
informed. Properly used, a college degree leads to a more useful as well as a more 
peaceful and happy life. 


» 
Jie is Commencement month. Many young men and women will be complet- 


However, to be a success in every sense of the word, there are certain collateral 
essentials more important than the college training. The first is a realization that a 
college degree does not enable you to escape work. Industry and labor has always 
been essential to success in any endeavor, whether one possesses degrees from 
many universities or never went to school. 


Equally important is an understanding of people. If the possession of college 
degrees gives you a feeling of superiority, then you are indeed ignorant. You are 
ignorant in the ways of life, in social amenities. You are quite useless in any line 
of endeavor, and a good example of the truism that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. Properly trained in a college or university, you have better tools with 
which to work, and you should know better how to apply them. Unless you work 
with them, however, and keep up your studies, a man with poorer tools may be- 
come more skillful and far outdistance you. 

Better monetary rewards are merely incidental to a college education. If this 
were the objective, you could skip college and learn how to really make money, 
but making money in itself has never made people happy. It is the method and 
means by which you acquire it and, most important of all, the use to which you 
put it that makes for happiness and success. 

If every graduate this month would remember that his course of study has 
just begun, and that human understanding and industry, tolerance and patience 
and the application of the Golden Rule to all people. transcend in importance the 
college degree he possesses, then indeed he will demonstrate that he is an edu- 
cated man, or woman. That, after all, is the objective of a college education. 

Many wise and successful men possess no degrees nor have they a college 
education. On the other hand, there are plenty fools around who have degrees 
and decorations enough to rival a tribal chieftain’s, but they are isolated in 
thought, effort and understanding because they have failed in the greatest knowl- 
edge of all—the knowledge of mankind. 
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THE JUNE COVER 
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‘he construction contractor busi- 
ness constitutes a continuing problem 
for the credit departments of sup- 
pliers. but the beginnings of problems 
can | 2 in the opening of the account. 

Bank and industry face similar 
knott; questions to answer in deal- 
ings vith contractors, says William 
Larse, vice president, Federation 
Bank and Trust Company, New York. 
How :he bank goes about the check- 
ing c a line of credit for a new ac- 
coun: is the subject of Mr. Larsen’s 
artic!» starting on page 11. 

In the front cover picture, Mr. 


Larsen is shown at the left with 
Pindar L. Roraback, executive vice 
president. 

Starting with the bank in 1926 as 
ateller, William L. Larsen was elected 
an officer in 1944, and became vice 
president in 1951. He attended the 
American Institute of Banking sev- 
eral years and was graduated from 
Rutgers University graduate school 
of banking in 1947. 

Financing of building and con- 
struction companies has been a first 
consideration of Mr. Larsen in his 
duties with the bank, which through 
its 30 years of association with the 
industry has come to be known as 
the contractors’ bank. If his scores at 
golf soar, and his handicap is gen- 
erous. that’s because he “plays a cus- 
tome:’s game.” 

Mr. Roraback in 1926 began as 
a credit investigator for State Bank 
and ““rust Company, eventually ab- 
sorbed by Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. In 1938 he became associated 
with Federation, through its presi- 
dent, Thomas Shanahan. Mr. Rora- 
back. from vice president, went on to 
his resent post as executive vice 
pres:ient and director. 
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Washington 


@ Chairman Emanuel Celler of the House 
judiciary committee has introduced the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Conference Bill H. R. 5195, 
to bring to an end the confusion arisen from 
recent court decisions (such as Quaker City 
Uniform, see CFM March 1957, p. 26, and 
April 1957, p. 31) relating to proper order 
of priority among secured creditors. The bill 
also would clear up doubts as to powers of 
trustees regarding voidable preferences by spel- 
ling them out in more detail under Section 
70c of the Bankruptcy Act. 

As background on the Quaker City case and 
to emphasize further the need for passage of 
H. R. 5195, Milton P. Kupfer of the National 
Bankruptcy Conference points out in the April 
issue of The Business Lawyer that, in placing 
chattel mortgage holders fourth in order of 
priority after administrative expenses, wage 
claims and landlord’s liens, rather than in first 
place, the court based its decision on the highly 
debatable ground that a chattel mortgage con- 
stitutes a statutory lien. 


Court Ignored Basic Distinction 


The Court, he writes, ignored the basic dis- 
tinction between consensual liens (such as chat- 
tel mortgages, trust receipt and factors’ liens) 
and pure statutory liens (such as tax liens and 
mechanics’ liens) which are created solely by 
statute, irrespective of, and frequently against, 
the will of the parties. The former were, as 
the result of the original opinion in the 
Quaker City case, lumped in with the latter, 
merely because a chattel mortgage or a fac- 
tor’s lien required recordation and therefore 
was regarded by the court as statutory, which, 
in essence, it was not. 

The article goes on to say that, on rehearing, 
the court chose not to rule on this ground but 
reached the same end-result on the basis of 
the circuity of lien concept. 


Dangers in Quaker City Decision 


The circuity of lien, he continues, “was caused 
to operate in the following fashion: Since, 
under Pennsylvania Law, the landlord’s dis- 
traint-lien takes precedence over the lien of 
the chattel mortgages, but is itself subordi- 
nated by Section 67c of the Bankruptcy Act 
to the priorities for administration expenses 


and wages, the chattel mortgagees must be sub-. 


ordinated to all of them.” 
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Conferee Kupfer goes on to point ovi the 
dangers implicit in the Quaker City decision: 
“The twin and interlocking difficulties cicated 
by this possible definition of ‘statutory lien’ 
and the application of the concept of civcuity 
are by no means parochial to Pennsylvania or 
states which confer upon landlords disiraint 
precedence. If the Quaker City ruling is sound, 
the same result might be reached anywhere in 
other and broader contexts. . . . The same set 
of facts might well arise in the trust receipt. 
factoring and accounts receivable fields. The 
premium that it places upon secret liens and 
the clogs that it presents to the extension of 
any form of secured credit are manifest.” 


The Celler bill H. R. 5195 is intended to 
fend off such dangers. Without in any way 
disturbing the present balance between secured 
and unsecured creditors,- it would, we feel, 
permit both kinds of creditors a much surer 
guide to the conduct of their -affairs than is 
possible under existing law. 


@ A 4-cent postal rate on first-class mail and 
a 60 per cent increase on second-class mail over 
a four-year period would go into effect if any 
of the Administration-backed postal rate bills, 
H. R. 5836, H. R. 5839 or S.1534, were to 
become law. Their enactment would bring an 
estimated $462 million increase in postal reve- 
nues for fiscal 1958. Shortly after the  intro- 
duction of these bills, a report entitled “The 
Post Office as a Public Service” was released 
by a seven-man Citizens’ Advisory Council. On 
the basis of its two-year study of postal opera- 
tions, it proposed that Congress establish a 
definitive postal policy for the United Siates. 
One of the most significant conclusions of the 
Council was that “about $400 millions o: the 
postal deficit consists of purely public w:'fare 
items which should be handled by apprepria- 
tions.” Other recommendations in the r- port 
were that the postal costs borne by uses of 
the mails be separated from those costs v: ich, 
in the public interest, should be met by  on- 
gressional appropriations. It also recomm: ded 
that Congress set all postal rates, thai the 
executive branch make an immediate surv’y of 
the impact of postal rate increases on the con- 
omy, and that postal workers’ pay scale be ‘ ased 
on merit and economic conditions, not tic to 
postal rates and revenues. 





@ WuHIcH is the pathway to economic growth, 
expanded debt or increased saving and invest- 
ment? Two economic advisers of the Govern- 
ment presented contrasting views at a forum of 
the Eastern conference of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. They were Dr. Paul 
W. McCracken, of President Eisenhower’s coun- 
cil of economic advisers, and Dr. Grover W. 
Ens'ey, executive director of the Congressional 
joint economic committee. Sharing the plat- 
form with them was Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, 
director of economic research for the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Said Dr. McCracken: “We must have either 
unbalanced Federal budgets or unbalanced pri- 
vate budgets in the decade ahead, with private 
debis rising substantially more rapidly than 
incomes and sales in the latter case.” He said 
that those who argue that the Government 
debt should be reduced and that private debts 
are growing too rapidly are presenting “twin 
tenets of fiscal orthodoxy mutually inconsis- 
tent for the period ahead.” He declared that 
to reach a $565 billion gross national product 


——. 


OFFICIAL TEXTS —of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington, 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25. 


by 1965 would require $430 billions of ad- 
ditional debt, raising the total to a trillion 
dollars. 

Not so, argued Dr. Ensley; undersaving is 


the postwar problem. Besides the rapid rise . 


of consumer demand, “partly in response to 
the expansion in consumption and partly in 
response to opportunities afforded by tech- 
nological advances, private investment has also 
increased at a rapid rate. A considerable por- 
tion of this investment was financed by credit 
expansion rather than real savings, with at- 
tendant inflationary price movements. 

“Through their decisions to buy present 
goods and services or to save for the future 
—decisions transmitted through the market and 
the processes of representative government— 
peopie register a composite choice as to how 
much and what kind of growth is wanted.” 

He declared that Government should not 
attempt to allocate savings for particular pro- 
grams but should try to assure fair competition 
in ali markets. 

Mr. Schmidt said conservatism is tending to 
heec ne the “basic drift of thought among the 
intel'ectuals throughout the Western world”. He 
suggested that if businessmen will capitalize on 
this trend, beginning at the local level, they 
can help communities to meet their own prob- 


lems without the impediment of growing govern- 
ment, and thus contribute toward greater 
productivity and freedom. 


@, The first comprehensive revision of the Na- 
tion’s banking laws in over 20 years has now 
passed the Senate, in the Robertson Bill, S. 
1451. Among other things, the bill would 
broaden banks’ lending power, let banks issue 
preferred stock and grant stock options under 
tight Federal supervision, require disclosure of 
the names of owners who hold more than 5 
per cent of stock in any bank, provide stricter 
Federal controls over dividend payments by 
National banks, and ban political gifts by bank 
officers or employees to public officials who 
supervise banks or who are responsible for de- 
ciding in which banks public monies are to be 
deposited. Earlier this year the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men testified in support of 
a provision of the bill which would have made 
for a uniform definition of interest among the 
different regulatory agencies and so would have 
accelerated the movement for par clearance of 
checks by all banks, but this provision was 
later dropped by the Senate banking committee 
because of certain “controversial” implications. 


@ Two ImporTANT steps on the long road to- 
ward a United States of Europe and a tarif_less 
common mass market, both indorsed by our 
Administration, were taken when representatives 
of six nations, of 160 million persons, signed 
two treaties for economic and atomic integration - 
under supranational authorities. 

The objective is mass production on the 
American scale, plus increased use of atomic 
energy. One treaty establishes a European Eco- 
nomic Community, in effect a customs union 
among France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg, and open to other 
nations. The other treaty creates a European 
Community of Atomic Energy for the pooling 
of resources to develop atomic power under a 
common agency, thus making the Community 
less dependent upon Mid-Eastern oil. 

The Economic Community would abolish 
within 15 years all tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers of the treaty nations and would establish 
a common tariff toward the outside world. 

Paralleling these two great projects are ne- 
gotiations to form a free-trade area including 
all 17 members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation with their 300 mil- 
lion people, including the British. This area also 
would drop all tariffs between member nations 
but would let each member maintain its own tariff 
toward the outside world, while permitting 
Britain to retain its imperial preference system. 
It will be noted in connection that Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan and President Eisenhower at their 
Bermuda meeting indorsed both the European 
Economic Community and the larger free-trade 
area. All this under protection by the North 
Atlantic alliance. 
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Steps to Earn Plae 


Company Presidents Emphasize “Know-How,” Education, Vision 


ECOGNITION of the credit executive as a member of the management team of 
his company depends basically upon the contribution he makes to the profit 


volume, as well as upon the company's P 


lan of organization. That contribution in turn 


is determined by many prerequisites of ability, among them "know-how", education 
and applied knowledge, and vision and foresight. 
Presidents of companies, executives in treasury and secretary posts, and credit 


managers were asked for their views b 
following symposium they present the c 


Credit and Financial Management. In the 
llenge of a wide variety of conditions. The 


head of one company sums up this way: “Put your best thoughts forward and there 
is no reason why the credit manager cannot make the management team." Says 
another president: “If he is doing his credit job properly, he is a member of the team." 


Management Will Welcome 


Sound, Progressive Ideas 


-H. F. Krimenpau, President, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 


= MANAGEMENT has come a long way from 
the days when it was part of the bookkeeper’s duties 
to handle credits, and the proprietor or manager was per- 
sonally acquainted with customers 
and extended credit on a personal 
basis, rather than on reports, with 
little information and that mostly 
ignored, even when available. 

The picture has changed rapidly 
with the growth of this country, to- 
gether with phenomenal business ex- 
pansion in national and international 
distribution. This offers a challenge 
to credit executives, and fortunately, 
they have made good use of these opportunities to keep 
up with an expanding economy. 

In a way, their abilities may have been overlooked in 
the past while Management concentrated efforts on lower 
costs and increased distribution. It is possible this was 
to their advantage, as it gave them a chance to work out 
their own problems and organize facilities to collect and 
compile up-to-date credit information. This is where the 
National Association of Credit Men came into the picture 
with Interchange, its educational program and the Credit 
Research Foundation, that made it possible for credit men 
to keep up with the growth in business, and at the same 
time relieve Management of credit problems and allow 
more time for commercial research and long range plan- 
ning. 

Goods executives should never be sold short on the many 
opportunities and importance of their overall contributions 
to the large diversified activities mecessary in serving 
customers, thereby increasing new and larger sales outlets. 
This field of service is so large there is danger of becoming 
so absorbed in the unlimited possibilities of present duties 
that opportunities to merit a share in policy-making of 
the company are overlooked. 

If you have made a success in credit management, you 


H. F. KRIMENDAHL 
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most certainly have the ability and experience to con- 
tribute to the management team of your company. One 
way to approach this goal would be to give these prob- 
lems the same consideration that made you a success in 
credit. 

When you have something to offer, present it to Man- 
agement and you will find that it will be welcomed. Never 
become discouraged if not all your suggestions are ac- 
cepted, as Management discusses and rejects many ideas 
before arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. Business 
organizations are continually looking for men with sound 
and progressive ideas, and no doubt you have an answer 
to some of these problems. 

Put your best thoughts forward and there is no 
reason why you cannot make the management team. 


Credit Manager, on Team, 


Is a Financial Consultant 


C. J. Backxstranp, President, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


B* the very nature of his work, the credit manager 
of any business, large or small, is in a strategic 
position to observe the operations of the business broadly, 
to evaluate policies in action, and to 
make a special contribution to them. 
He contributes to the extent that 
he can demonstrate throughout the 
organization that credit can have a 
positive influence on profitable sales. 
Since the existence of every busi- 
ness depends on profitable sales, it 
seems to me that the credit manager 
—if he is doing his credit job prop- 
erly—is a member of the team. 
“Doing his credit job properly” means, of course, 4 
great deal more than simply judging customers as c*edit 
risks, and collecting overdue accounts by writing <iplo- 
matic yet compelling letters. Doing an effective cred‘: job 
requires a much broader viewpoint, a top management 
viewpoint. It involves such services as helping a customer 
to develop his business, showing him how he can im- 
prove his credit standing, suggesting how he can use 


By 
C. J. BACKSTRAND 





ym Management Team 
Keep Top Management Posted, Cooperate with Sales Staff 


credit to best advantage—in essence, serving as financial 
consultant to the customer. 


in our own organization, that is our conception of 


cre lit management. Our general credit manager, who also 
js an assistant treasurer, is an important member of com- 
pany Management. 


Pursue Company Policy and 
Use Flexible Credit Program 


0. H. HENpDRIKSEN, General Credit Manager, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 


A? part of the management team in ovr company, it 

is my direct responsibility to top management to 

pursue company policy and to execute a cautious and 

nm flexible credit program. Our credit 

program includes a system of credit 

procedures designed to produce the 

maximum amount of business, pro- 

vide increased working capital, mini- 

mize bad debt losses and collection 

costs. Also, because management con- 

stantly recognizes the selling side of 

credit, we are striving to administer 

: : a program to improve and promote 

0. H. HENDRIKSEN customer relations and customer 

counseling. 

In establishing and carrying out our present program 

we have these objectives: 


1. Definite policy, practice and procedure. 

2. A complete overall uniformity and control of credit. 
3. Efficient use of working capital. 

4, An informed top management. 

5. Complete credit and sales cooperation. 


We are, therefore, advocating and promoting a program 
to obtain good business, which is accessible and sound 
creditwise, thus preventing working capital from becom- 
ing tied up in delinquent accounts while maintaining a 
liquid company position and upholding a solid credit 
standing. 

One of the main objectives in our program of striving 
for efficiency and control is complete uniformity. We have 
established and are gradually building up a unified sys- 
tem of operational procedures throughout our entire or- 
ganization. This should result in a more centralized ad- 
ministration with an overall control but still permitting 
limited decentralization where desirable. 

By use of sound credit extension and definite control 
we shall be able to improve our capital position. We shall 
constantly strive for improvement of terms of sale wher- 
ever possible in order to require customers to retire their 
obligations as soon as possible. Ever-increasing competi- 
tion makes this difficult. 

The basis for appraisals of performance and policy is 


provided by monthly reports furnished to top manage- 
ment. Such data also afford a basis for establishing stand- 
ards for future operations. 

Close relationship and wholehearted cooperation be- 
tween sales and credit are essential. A very important 
part of our program is to inform sales personnel of credit 
policies and thus attempt to expedite sales to marginal 
accounts wherever possible. Exchange of information is 
absolutely necessary and we insist that all facts be pre- 
sented to the credit department. Credit orientation and 
training for sales personnel is a definite part of our pro- 
gram. We intend to carry out this phase of our operations 
much more extensively in the near future. This should 
aid the sales force to increase sales and thus result in 
better integration of the credit department as a part of the 
management team. 


Man Makes the Job; Overall 
Business Knowledge Needed 


E. B. Gnaun, President and General Manager, 
Chittenden & Eastman Company, Burlington, 
lowa 


QE may advance to the management team through 
* different departments of a business—sales, buying 
or financial. The financial branch offers the logical ave- 
nue by which a credit executive may 
progress to management status. 

In many small concerns the credit- 
man is no more than a glorified book- 
keeper, but in this position it should 
be easier to master the financial prob- 
lems. In a larger concern, he may be 
“buried” if he does not do something 
to elevate himself to the post of treas- 
urer or controller. However, whether Ei 
the business be large or small, he can ee 
make himself eligible for promotion by studying courses 
in finance or commercial law, and by evincing interest 
beyond the scope of routine duties. Management is always 
receptive to suggestions that will improve operations and 
effect economies. Moreover, a creditman should acquire 
an overall knowledge of business and become a reader 
of financial magazines and newspapers. 

Other requisites for success at the management level 
would include a pleasing personality, the ability to direct 
and get along with people, and the intangibles of vision 
and foresight. 

For a long time the value and importance of a good 
credit executive was underestimated. In a measure this 
appraisal was justified because many too modestly in- 
terpreted the importance of their job. They regarded it as 
a rule-of-thumb operation instead of ati opportunity to 
be a business builder through expansion of sales. Un- 
fortunately, all too frequently the functions of sales and 
credit departments have seemed inimical to each other, 
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whereas they should function in a harmonious relation- 
ship for a common purpose. 

My own advancement was furthered when, as a credit- 
man, I took correspondence courses offered by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men which brought me the 
Associate and Fellow Award Certificates of the National 
Institute of Credit. Moreover, I always took an active 
interest in the local credit association and attended 
regional as well as national conventions. All these activ- 
ities brought me into closer contact with top management 
and led to advancement to positions of increased respon- 
sibility. 

The man makes the job. In so doing he automatically 
will focus attention upon himself and thereby be able to 
sell his qualifications to his management. 


Well-Rounded Education Is 
Foundation of Management 


I. J. Jerrries, Credit Manager, Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


I AM happy to say that I have reached the top manage- 
ment team of our company. I shall, therefore, devote 
my remarks to the steps that enabled me to reach that 
goal and the ways I help to shape 
company policy. 
To embark successfully on any 
career, one must, like the captain of 
a ship, obtain the best equipment pos- 
sible. A well-rounded business educa- 
tion is the foundation necessary for 
a man to enter the field of credit man- 
agement. I have recalled many a les- 
son of the classroom to enable me to 2 
reach decisions. 1. J. JEFFRIES 
A credit man has no easy task. A person interested in 
credit as a career should make up his mind early that 
the duties are many and the problems both numerous 
and pressing. Having the equipment of a good business 
education, however, makes it possible for one to conduct 
the investigations necessary, and more quickly to com- 
plete the daily chores. 
When a young man is working his way up the ladder, 
it is well for him to remember that he should see a 
problem through to its conclusion. To do so makes it 
possible in the future to handle similar situations with 
certainty and dispatch. 


In addition to a good business education, hard work is 
essential to develop a thorough understanding of a credit 
business. Thereafter the real test of the executive is the 
way he uses his ability to serve both his company and his 
customers. 

Among the many duties of the credit executive, and 
a paramount consideration, is the selection and handling 
of the personnel under him, the people who make it pos- 
sible that everything runs smoothly. Always treat them 
and your customers as you yourself would like to be 
treated. You must sell both goods and goodwill. Con- 
sideration. of your company, your customers and your 
employees will result in a happy situation all around. 

It has been my endeavor to anticipate situations bound 
to develop. To do this it has been necessary to keep eyes 
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and ears open, read as much as possible, see people and 
our salesmen; in short, keep informed. The result: a little 
more time to formulate a decision. 

The experience gained through daily contacts with the 
customers places the credit executive in an outstanding 
position to be of valuable assistance in formulat ng 
policies. When, for example, a catastrophe such as fire or 
flood strikes, his advice most surely is of much help. 


Be individual in Thinking; 
Capitalize on Opportunity 


Donan R. Kine, Credit Manager, Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE CREDIT executive’s status as a member of the 
top management team depends largely on the in- 
dividual and his ability to transform himself from an 
operating man to a staff position. 
There is little doubt that most credit 
managers hold line positions report- 
ing to top management through staff 
positions such as the treasurer, con- 
troller or financial vice president. 

It is true that the credit manager of 
today has a broader education and 
experience in financial management 
than his counterpart a decade or two 
ago, but he is a specialist in protect- D. R. KING 
ing his company’s investment in accounts or notes receiv- 
able. In those cases where the position of credit manager 
has been elevated from a line to a staff position, you'll find 
that the elevation is necessitated by expansion of the com- 
pany into broader fields and through more energetic mer- 
chandising programs that expand the market and market 
places for their goods. 

What can one do to establish himself as a financial ex- 
ecutive on the top management team? I am continually 
reminded of principles taught me by my parents, teachers, 
the church, and associates in the business world. We never 
grow too old to learn. Anyone who closes the door to new 
ideas, or is not willing to make a sacrifice for the sake of 
trying something new, is going to have the stairs he’s 
climbing to success knocked out from under him. 

Fairness and honesty are necessary virtues in making 
day-to-day credit decisions, and on that score credit ex:-cu- 
tives have a golden opportunity to gain acceptance on the 
top team of their company, for fair play also is vital to 
the functioning of the management team. 

Men are compelled to strive for a better way of life, to 
bring up their sons or daughters just a little better than 
the last generation. These motivating factors cannot be 
ignored. They are expressed in many ways but the com- 
pulsion to use one’s talents to the utmost is one. Ra’/ier 
than use people as stepping stones we should use ourse ves 
and the tools developed through the long process of 
education. 


To be recognized, one must be individual in his think- 
ing. One can be individual in his thinking only by b«'ng 
inquisitive, because it is the answers to his questions ‘at 
give him the wisdom and judgment to decide wha: i 
right or wrong in what he reads or hears. 


(Part II of Symposium in a future issue) 
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N the common knowledge that 

the construction business is a haz- 

irdous one, in which big profits 
are to be made but big losses also 
may be suffered, close study of the 
fnancial statement and makeup of 
the contractor’s organization is im- 
perative. 

Supplier and banker are confronted 
with very similar problems in deal- 
ing with contractors. Here are the 
steps and measures we take as a 
bank when checking on a line of 
credit to be granted a new account. 






















First we require the two latest fiscal 
statements and a current statement 
with profit and loss figures. Should 
any of the usual trade reports we draw 
on the name indicate any information 
that might affect the statements of 
previous years, we ask to see them. 
Each item is scrutinized by our credit 
department, and if any is not clear 
in the comments of the accountant’s 
certification we seek an explanation 
or supplemental schedules. If we take 
eu the account, we require at least 
one certified statement prepared by a 
certified public accountant each year, 
and one interim statement, usually at 
the end of six months. 



















Secondly, we ask for a schedule 
of work on hand and break this 
down for the following information: 
Name of owner, type of contract or 
work and its location, and whether 
it is a prime or sub-contract. We 
also try to ascertain the original 
amount of the contract, with a break- 
down of the amount completed, 
uncompleted, retained percentage, 
amount of unpaid requisitions and 
completion date with a notation as 
to the estimated profit on the origi- 
nal bid, or, if the contract has been 
in progress, what the profit looks like 
as of the current date. 

In addition, we call for a schedule 
of outstanding moneys on completed 
cor:tracts, which is more or less a 
breakdown of the accounts receivable 
and the retained percentage, show- 
ing any guaranty of retained amounts 























Bank Solves Construction Business Hazards 
By Studying Setup and Financial Statement 





William Larsen 


and final payments. We want to 
know the dates of expected payments 
on these items, whether any of the 
moneys are in dispute or in litigation. 

We request a statement from the 
contractor as to claims against him 
or claims he is prosecuting against 
others, and any tort claims not fully 
covered by insurance. 

We like to meet personally the 
accountant handling the books. From 
him we check for information not 
included in the statement, such as 
when the’contractor was last examined 
by the Internal Revenue, through 
what year he has been cleared, and 
what, if any, additional tax assess- 
ments were demanded. Is the con- 
tractor on a completed contract basis, 
cash or accrual basis, and what is 
his fiscal year? We find no great 
uniformity in statements prepared by 
various accountants who do contrac- 
ting accounting, and so we try to 
induce the accountant to set up a 
format in presenting the statement so 
that it is clear and includes all 
details. 


Contractors usually submit unbal- 
anced bids, to bring in as much money 
as possible in the early stages of the 
contract and so give them additional 
working capital. From the accountant 
we ascertain if the profit on these 
early items is spread over the life of 
the contract. 


In analyzing the statement I sup- 


pose the first thing we all look to 
is the amount of working capital. 
Perhaps some go only that far, and 
turn down potentially good business 
if they find insufficient working capi- 
tal for the credit requested. I make 
it a practice to give careful study to 
the items in current assets, such as 
“work in progress—unbilled,” and 
to verify the person who estimated 
the value of the work performed 
under this item. Is this person quali- 
fied, and how did he arrive at the 
figure? Many times the job superin- 
tendent is required to prepare this 
item. Did he use only the cost of 
labor and materials or did he include 
the normal profit on the items that 
make up the figure? Until an item 
is actually billed, only the actual 
cost should be carried on the books. 


The Checkup of Inventory 


Inventory is also an item to check. 
Does it consist of materials that will 
be incorporated in the job—a legiti- 
mate current asset—or does it consist 
of used lumber or form work and 
other materials and supplies stored 
in the contractor’s yard or garage? 
Only that material that will be in- 
corporated in the job should be in- 
cluded as inventory when using the 
item as a current asset. | have come 
across statements that include claims 
not yet settled as a current asset. 
Also, joint venture investments many 
times are included as a current asset. 
All such items should be clearly ex- 
plained in the accountant’s comments 
or a supplemental schedule should 
be attached to the statement. Any 
items not standing up under the 
analysis should be dropped below 
the line and working capital reduced 
accordingly. 

Current liabilities do not have as 
much uncertainty as do some items 
included in current assets. However, 
accounts payable should all be listed, 
also all known accrued liabilities and 
taxes. If the item “work in progress 
—unbilled” appears in current assets 
and includes work performed by a 
“sub,” the amount of work the latter 
performs should be included in the 
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payables. This applies also to retained 
percentage. 

Fiscal statements are dressed down 
for tax purposes, and interim state- 
ments are window-dressed to enable 
the contractor to show the best pos- 
sible statement for qualification pur- 
poses. An interim statement properly 
prepared and presented without being 
window-dressed is a truer picture of 
the contractor’s condition than the 
fiscal statement dressed down for 
tax purposes. The financial statement 
does not always disclose many in- 
tangibles involving a contractor. 


Makeup of the Organization 

Our next step is to check the make- 
up of the organization and the man- 
agement’s ability to perform. Usually 
a successful contractor has within his 
organization estimators with good prac- 
tical field experience, abreast of the 
labor market and uptodate on ma- 
terial prices, able and experienced 
engineers who are not doing an arm- 
_ chair job, superintendents with plenty 
of “know-how” and the faculty of 
knowing that first things come first, 
that stockpiling of material will be 
placed so as not to lock them in on 
contracts, who will reduce to a mini- 
mum the rehandling of such materials, 
who have modern and proper equip- 
ment. Good labor relationships, bond 
ability and a smile from Lady Luck 
are usually associated with a success- 
ful contractor. 


Let’s go back to the schedule pre- 
viously mentioned. Whom is _ the 
contract with, who is the owner? 
Is the contractor’s money sure or will 
he be asked to take mortgage certif- 
icates or notes for final payment? 
Is it the kind of contract work with 
which he is familiar? Is it located 
where he will have available. the 
necessary labor and good labor rela- 
tions? 

A very fine contractor, who had 
been doing business in Connecticut 
for close to 40 years, felt called 
upon for sentimental reasons to bid 
on a contract for a high school in 
his home town in New Jersey, but 
he had no consideration to labor 
relations in that area. He wound up 
with a big loss on the contract. Item 
for item he did the job within his 
bid cost—with the exception of a 
terrific amount of additional labor 
time. I always have advised con- 
tractors who would like to bid on 
work in other areas that they first 
make certain of the labor situation. 

Is the contract-a prime contract, 
and is the contractor required to 


furnish a bond? If so, does he 
require bonds from all sub-contract- 
ors or only from those “subs” whose 
contracts are large, whose bids are 
on the low side and very inviting, 
but whose ability to complete the 
job at their prices is doubtful? Is 
the original amount within the con- 
tractor’s class financially, or does 
he expect to sub-let so much of it 
that it will be within his means? 
On sub-contractors whose bids are 
low, does the contractor intend to 


“Good labor _relation- 
ships, bond ability and a 
smile from Lady Luck are 
usually associated with a 
successful contractor.” 


—William Larsen 


give them financial assistance by 
means of advancing weekly payrolls 
and paying material bills? This is 
all right if the contractor has the 
funds to do so, but if he is relying 
on credit from the bank, then we 
feel we are financing the sub-con- 
tractor. Knowing the dollar amount 
of completed and uncompleted work 
is helpful to us in establishing the 
amount of overall uncompleted work 
on hand. 

We like to know the amount of 
retained percentage—what it is at the 
present time and how much higher 
it will go on each contract. When can 
a release or partial release be obtained, 
or will it all be tied in until the com- 
pletion of the job? Can an application 
for a certificate of substantial com- 
pletion be submitted and a part of 
this retained percentage be drawn 
down? The completion date is im- 
portant. You usually get the con- 
tractor’s opinion as to whether he will 
be able to make it, and whether under 
certain conditions he can apply for 
an extension and on what basis, and 
whether there is a penalty involved if 
the job is not completed on time. 


The next item is estimated profit. 
Was a sufficient amount added at 
the bottom of the bid to give enough 
profit for the size of the contract, 
the risks involved and for the length 
of time to complete it? In many cases 
where contracts run for a long dura- 
tion, and production at times is very 
slow, overhead will eat up a sizable 
portion of the profit. 

The. items appearing on _ the 
schedule of outstanding moneys are 
important in that they are helpful 
to determine the credit needs. We 
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suggest that the contractor prepare 
what we call a “cash flow she+t” 
spread over 6 to 12 months. This 
indicates his starting cash balance, 
monthly income less disbursements, 
the credit needs each month, <nd 
when the bank can expect a reduct’on 
in the borrowing. 


Chary on Providing Statement: 


Getting this information from ‘he 
contractors is a problem. Most of 
them come in ready to bid a ob 
and want a bid check and a line 
of credit established in the event 
they get the contract. They are quite 
disturbed when they are asked for 
financial statements and other perti- 
nent data. On the other hand, they 
will spend weeks—24 hours a day— 
preparing a bid, reviewing their 
figures, checking and doublecheck- 
ing, with visits to job sites, and think 
nothing of it. We find it easier to 
get this information from the office 
manager and the accountant. 

For a check on the makeup of the 
contractor’s organization our bank 
is quite fortunate in that we have 
many contacts in the building and 
construction industry. Most always 
they can tell us about the ability 
of the estimators, engineers and 
superintendent. We ask how consci- 
entious these folks are in their work. 


Need Progress Report Check 

Do they check daily progress 
reports, match actual costs to bid 
costs, and require foremen to keep 
and turn in daily charts on produc- 
tion? We inquire as to their ability 
to get the most out of equipment, 
whether they are familiar with the 
type of equipment required for each 
job. Proper and modern equipment 
many times can turn a marginal 
or losing contract into a profitable 
one. We inspect a contractor’s equip- 
ment when we make site inspections 
of contracts. We can ascertain if ‘he 
job is well managed from its appear- 
ance, from the orderliness of it, ‘he 
stockpiling of materials. Competing 
accounts often fill in on details and 
give their opinions on how the con- 
tractor bids. We check back on ‘he 
bidding through trade reports, in 
many cases going back a year or 
so. We inquire of various depa't- 
ments of Federal, state, city and ot! er 
authorities for whom the contracior 
has completed work. 

When making job or site inspec- 
tions I always try to put questio is 





ve 


to the owner’s site engineer. Is the 


work being done satisfactorily and 
on schedule? Is there difficulty 
getiing items redone before approv- 
ing payments? He usually can give 
you a line on labor morale and 
safety precautions. You will hear 
coriractors complain that “hold-back 
quentities” sometimes more than 
mach the retained on a contract. 
Much of the time it is the contrac- 
tor’s fault, but the engineer can be 
a conservative type who is building 
a cushion for his own protection 
by nolding back on quantities which 
of course are made up later. 


One item in a contract quite often 
overlooked is the cleanup. Ask the 
contractor if he has made provision 
in the contract for this purpose, for 
the cost can run into a large amount. 


Many of these precautions that we 
as bankers take can also be applied 
to mechanical contractors, such as 
plumbing, heating, electrical and ele- 
vator installations. We have many 
accounts among the affiliated busi- 
nesses that supply materials to con- 
tractors, such as steel, cement, brick, 
sand and gravel, lumber, ready-mix 
concrete, hardware, equipment. We 
learn of their experiences from a 
credit standpoint with the contractors 
in whom we are interested. 


Surety Company Transactions 


Surety companies have approached 
me to take over on a contractor 
when they have been obliged to step 
in under their bond and wish to 
complete the contract using the same 
contractor but under their guidance 
and direction. In such cases, either 
the surety company or the bank 
advances the money, but the money 
is suaranteed by the surety company. 
We are more or less reluctant, in 
this period of tight money, to go 
into such transactions, but there are 
instances where at their request we 
have done so and have been helpful 
to both the contractor and the surety 
company. 


Although we have read much re- 
garding a cutback in home building 
ani apartment projects, I believe 
we can look forward to another 
exceptionally good year for the 
building and construction industries. 
Tke Federal road program should 
be a big boost to the heavy con- 
struction industry for some years 
to come. 
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Guard Credit from Cancerous Inflation: Heimana 


Potential World Credit Expansion Called Tremendous in Keynote Address 


ECAUSE sound credit today has 

a basic importance to the world 

economy never before exceeded 
in history, credit executives face a 
mounting challenge to protect it 
against every movement that would 
tend to corrode or liquidate it, 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president, National Association of 
Credit Men, told the 2,500 financial 
leaders at the opening session of the 
6lst Annual Credit Congress, at the 
Fontainebleau hotel in Miami Beach. 

Declaring that “you must insure 
credit health by guarding it against 
certain malignancies”—and he brand- 
ed inflation “the cancer of healthy 
credit”—Mr. Heimann in his keynote 
‘address warned: 

“Inflation destroys long-term credit 
and it weighs heavily against short- 
term credit. There is no such thing 
as slow inflation. Creeping inflation 
is merely a preliminary; in time it no 
longer creeps, it gallops. Topheavy 
debt structures, without regard to 
foreseeable income or means with 
which to liquidate the debt, bring on 
inflation. It affects all people and our 
everyday life. It gnaws at the vital 
organs of the economic body. It des- 
troys agriculture. It is a confiscatory 
tax on the wage-earner. It cheats and 
robs the man living on a fixed income. 
It makes for spendthrift philosophy.” 

The contribution of government 
expenditures to inflation has not 
been taken seriously enough, he said 
taking an illustration from the auto- 
motive field to show how “taxes weave 
into every price pattern.” The tax 
burden on the average low-priced 
car he placed at more than $600, 
including the direct taxes on pro- 
ducer and supplier and the hidden 
and indirect taxes. “If it were possi- 
ble to buy the average car at several 
hundred dollars less than the pres- 
ent market, how stimulating this 
would be to the sales potentialities 
and consequently to added produc- 
duction and employment. A 5 per 
cent reduction in personal and cor- 
porate taxes would enable both the 
company and the wage earner to 
reduce the cost of the product by 
approximately double this amount, 
and still leave the earnings account 
of the business and the personal 


wage receipts of the individual bet- 
ter off in purchasing power than 
they are under the heavy tax load.” 


Record Budget Stirring Public 


The business analyst pointed out 
that the record high budget “has 
finally focused attention on govern- 
ment expenditures” and “has stirred 
people to action by way of protest.” 
While Congress and the individual 
taxpayer must share the blame for 
appropriations, “the Administration, 
this or any other, cannot evade its 
responsibility. A courageous ad- 
ministration will present a budget 
short of what is demanded by the 
people and what Congress may vote.” 

Agriculture also has a_respon- 
sibility in budgetary matters and 
the subsidy cost of approximately 
$8 billions invested in surplus pro- 
duce “is cause for concern,” he 
added. 

Inflation was called inevitable in 
wage demards running ahead of 
production. “Since these demands, 
when forced by union pressuring, 
are not applicable to all groups of 
employees, they also _ contribute 
greatly to social discontent.” Fur- 
thermore, “it may be questionable 
whether, a decade from now, young 
people will be quite as willing to 
have so large a share of their in- 
dustry absorbed, in taxes, for the 
support of those who have reached 


Henry H. Heimann 
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“Because we must satisfy 
the growing needs of the 
people of the world, we 
must proceed with great 
care in our economy. We 
must not be as wasteful and 
profligate as we were in our 
earlier years.” 

—Henry H. Heimann 


retirement age”—and longevity is in- 
creasing the number of older people 
ratio-wise. 

With our Federal debt double that 
of all other nations combined, “per- 
haps as unfortunate as the budget 
itself is the fact that we are begin- 
ning to disguise it,” the economist 
said. “We are beginning to segregate 
our tax receipts for such uses as 
highway development. We are now 
reporting ‘E’ bonds at their cash-in 
value instead of the maturity value. 
We have attempted to eliminate 
from the post office budget the capi- 
tal expenditures heretofore included 
therein, through an ingenious lend- 
lease building operation. If we con- 
tinue this method of accounting in 
the budget we shall soon reach the 
point where the actual budget will 
be impossible of determination.” 


“Unless tax relief is -had at the 
national level,” he added, “we shall 
not be able to offset the inevitable 
tax increase at the state and _ local 
levels.” 


Mr. Heimann revealed that, read- 
ing between the lines, “there is now 
some thought and intention of dis- 
crimination against businesses on tlie 
basis of size, in our future tax laws. 
Industry grows large through sev- 
vice, and if a law graduating tie 
rate of taxation solely upon business 
size or income is ever enacted by 
Congress, it will destroy the grezt 
leadership that American industry 
has won. Our research activity hes 
largely been developed by larg: r 
industries. 


“Small business of today is mo-t 
frequently the big business of t»- 
morrow, and_ without business 
growth it is impossible to have tl.: 
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type economy we now have. It is 
a fact that business growth depends 
on service, fair values and reliable 
preducts. Contrast this to govern- 
ment growth which is realized at 
the expense of its citizens and it is 
hard to reconcile a government de- 
ter:ined to grow bigger and costlier 
objecting to the sound growth of a 
wei’ managed business.” 
laternational credit, the conven- 
tio. was told, will experience tre- 
me:idous expansion “the moment we 
have a world situation wherein there 
is 2 greater respect for obligations 
anc for the honoring of contracts. 
Th.se two fundamentals, plus reason- 
abie political stability, will form the 
basis for the introduction of credit 
wo:ldwide, bringing an expansion 
in production and distribution that 
will immeasurably help raise the 
standard of living everywhere.” 

Credit, Mr. Heimann noted, has 
been largely responsible for both 
the evolution and revolution of the 
economic world. The unprecedent- 
ed rate of increase of the world’s 
population means a need of more 
goods and services if we are to try 
to improve their living standards— 
and “the basic factor underlying a 
troubled world is that people are 
striving for better things.” 

These worldwide needs can be sup- 
plied only by a sound credit program, 
he declared, and when a sound credit 
program is in effect it constitutes the 
real money upon which commerce and 
industry thrives. 

“To synthetically create credit in 
such volume as to insure any and 
all that credit is theirs for the asking 
would lead to many serious future 
problems. We would soon find the 
suggestion that wartime controls 
might be in order because excessive 
credit developed a demand for goods 
beyond the available supply. Con- 
trols, allocations and various war- 
time regulations have no place in a 
peacetime economy. There is only one 
peacetime control that is needed. 
If we could control our government 
spending there would be no need 
of other controls. 

“Synthetic credit creates a false 
phi‘osophy that money is not worthy 
of its hire. This has its impact on 
the desire to save. It brings about 
a philosophy that credit is of little 
corsequence and huge debt of little 
importance. It is not a frugal phil- 
osophy to build for a true pros- 
perity. 

(Turn to page 20) 


the Vote is 
unanimous... 


The American Express System 
of Secured Distribution 


THE SALES MANAGER VOTES FORITBECAUSE. .. . 
he sells more goods .. . his customer sells more goods because 
they are readily available . .. and they both know which sizes, 
models, colors, etc. dre moving! 


THE CREDIT MANAGER VOTES FOR IT BECAUSE ‘ 
the credit risk is eliminated or substantially reduced .. . pay- 
ments flow in from the American Express warehouse at the 
customer's premises! 


THE TRAFFIC MANAGER VOTES FOR IT BECAUSE . 
goods move out fast to customer locations . . . shipments are 
made in economical carload lots . . . and there are fewer 
storage problems at home! 


THE WHOLE COMPANY VOTES FOR ITBECAUSE .. . 
sales go up... credit losses go down. . . and this means 
MORE PROFIT! . . . A lucrative and tangible result of the 
American Express system of safeguarding the distribution of 
your goods. 


THE WHOLE NATION WILL Wee PRN ee oe SS 
when they get to know its advantages... let us tell you how 
it works. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SR cides cake niiebciihctsolessitenicidaaeenpnnietcninsaseal Winans irnicticapiiicteibiteien 


ON ONE_STATE__. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
Member of the 107 year old American Express family 
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By E. M. GILLIES, JR. 
Regional Credit Manager 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohic 


O ANY business, new distribu- 

} tion is one of the vital ingredi- 

ents of success, and usually 
those business’ organizations that 
team their sales and credit forces 
have their share of success. 

A few years ago we decided to go 
after an account that had been with 
competition for some time, in a mar- 
ket in which we did not have ade- 
quate representation. 

On the surface, the account had 
some definite drawbacks. The pay- 
ment record was spotty, the owner 
cantankerous, underfinanced, and ex- 
cessive personal withdrawals were 
evident. Added to this, investments in 
fixed assets were too heavy for the 
capitalization, and notes maturing on 
fixed assets were tightening his work- 

ing capital position each month. 

_ However, he was consistently mak- 
ing a profit although he was faced 
with a serious problem due to poor 
financial management. 

Because he was making a profit and 
because of the volume involved, we 
felt that we could handle the account 
within reasonable limits. 


eye problem case is solved 


Two things happened in quick suc- 
cession: 


1. We convinced the account that 
he should be our representative. 

2. Competition shed few tears at 
their loss. 


Comparative financial statements 
confirmed our opinions. As time 
passed, the volume from the market 
was excellent, but an extremely loose 
credit policy and a poorer collection 
policy, coupled with his overall poor 
financial management, resulted in 
slower payment of his short-term 
debt. Finally, we had to call a halt. 

His basic problem, as we saw it, 
was as follows: 


1. Undercapitalization. 


2. Heavy fixed asset position, im. 
properly financed. 

3. Excessive personal withdraw:|s, 

4. Loose credit and_ colleciion 
policy. 


To solve this problem we proposed 
the following: 


1. Additional capital to go into the 
business through increased borrowings 
on fixed assets outside the business. 

2. Additions to fixed assets were to 
cease—unless discussed with and ap- 
proved by our sales and credit repre- 
sentatives, 

3. Personal withdrawals were to be 
limited to a reasonable figure. 

4. Realistic credit and collection 
policy to be installed. 

5. We would temporarily freeze his 
open account to give him an opportun- 
ity to take the above steps. 

6. All subsequent purchases were to 
be accompanied by a check (this really 
was a dandy to sell and make stick). 


Our customer listened and then 
tried to storm over our proposed 
plan, but he was finally convinced 
that the drastic steps outlined were 
for his own good. He agreed to give 
the plan a thorough, unbiased try. 

It was an ambitious but practical 
program, and it had to be sold and 
it had to work if we were to keep our 
customer in good business health. 
Then, too, we didn’t want to pass up 
that volume. 

Gradually, he began to make prog- 
ress, though still smarting under what 
he insisted was a rather “highhanded 
program.” 

Three years have passed. The cus- 
tomer’s business has grown steadily 
and profitably. Because of this grewth 
he still has trouble with a short work- 


SALES-CREDIT planned strategy that worked. (L to r) L. A. McQueen, vice presi- 
dent of sales and a director of The General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron; Mr. 
Gillies, and E. W. Lutz, general credit manager. 

Mr. McQueen had joined B.F. Goodrich Company on graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and was manager of tire sales when he went to General as trade 
sales manager in 1929. Mr. Lutz, from Western Reserve “U” and Cleveland School 
of Business Administration, started as General's Minneapolis branch credit manager, 
became Eastern and New England division manager, and in 1950 general credit 
manager. ‘ 


ing capital position, but close control 
of his receivables has helped in ¢'im- 
inating some of his former ills. 

His overdue account has been set- 
tled up. 

He still accompanies each ovder 
with a check. (He and his accoun:ant 
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(; RADUATE of The New Eng- 

Fiand Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., E. M. Gillies, Jr., regional 
credit manager of The General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, attended NACM?’s Dart- 
mouth Graduate School of Credit 
end Financial Management in 
1954. 

Mr. Gillies joined the com- 
pany in 1939 in the stores de- 
partment, and served in the 
credit departments in New York 
cnd Atlanta before going to the 
Lome office in 1955. 


— 


agrve that this helps him keep his 
reccivables in line). 

lie has had to add substantially to 
his equipment to keep pace with a 
changing market, but through careful 
planing and timing this has not hurt 
him to any great degree. Proper fi- 
nancing has aided in this respect. 


To sum up: 

1. He still has his problems, but 
they are not so pressing. 

2. As an individual, he is not so 
cantankerous (even his wife says that 
he is easier to live with). 

3. His business is in better financial 
shape. 

4. His purchases this year show an 
increase of over 51 per cent since he 
first came with us. 

5. We class him among our better 
customers. 


We feel that it has been a job well 
done by our sales and credit represen- 
tatives operating as a unit, together 
planning sales and credit strategy. 


Smith Heads Liberty Mutual; 
Black Is Chairman of Board 


Bryan E. Smith is now president 
of Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston, succeeding S. 
Bruce Black, who has been named 
chairman of the board. The new pres- 
ident also heads the companion cas- 
ualty company, for which Mr. Black 
also serves as chairman. George A. 
Potier has been named secretary of 
the fire company, a post similar to 
that he holds in the casualty company. 

A native of Illinois and graduate of 
University of Minnesota, Mr. Smith 
has been with Liberty Mutual the last 
30 years. He joined as a salesman. 


Luck is what happens 
when preparation meets op- 
portunity. 


—. 


Statement unpaid ? 


Follow it up by telephone 


- Collection problems often yield to a telephone call. 


For the telephone puts a credit manager directly in touch 
with the proper person. It permits a tactful, personal con- 
versation that preserves customer good will while getting 
results. Telephone service is quick, easy, and the cost is low. 


We'd like to show 
you how the telephone LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


can help you in your Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


business. Just call your ee eee 
For example: 3 minutes minute 

nearest Bell Telephone 

Business Office and a 


representative will visit 


Cincinnati to Indianapolis 55¢ 15¢ 
Pittsburgh to Washington, D.C. 75¢ 20¢ 
New Orleans to Houston $195 30¢ 
San Francisco to Salt Lake City $135 35¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


you at your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Automation Provides Bridge to New 
Office Operation Control Techniques 


ASING THE TRANSITION into 
Ki: electronic paperwork con- 

trol age, at the same time 
scoring impressive gains in time and 
cost savings, is the unusual new con- 
trol system at the Attleboro, Mass., 
home office and Los Angeles main 
branch office of a widely known 
men’s jewelry manufacturing com- 
pany. 

The units which form the heart 
of the new data processing system 
at Swank, Inc. are the Synchro- 
Monroe tape punching attachments, 
of Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, which are operated auto- 
matically by either the adding or 
bookkeeping machine; the Friden 
Flexowriter automatic typewriter, 
and the Western Union Teletype. 

Four significant factors for plan- 
ning already gained by Swank, Inc., 
notes controller George J. Kelley, 
are these: 


1. A practical ‘feel’ of the problems 
of data feed-in that will probably be 
encountered in the contemplated 
switch to electronic computers. 

2. A practical means to bridge the 
tremendous transition by personnel 
frora traditional paperwork to com- 
plete office automation. 

3. A timetable for the transition. 

4. Step-by-step economic control 
over system and procedure changes 
and the accompanying acquisition of 
the automatic mechanical and_ elec- 
tronic equipment necessary to full 
automation. 


Faster order processing, closer pro- 
duction and inventory control are 
among tangibles achieved. General 
ledger postings have been reduced 
90 per cent, and instantaneous inter- 
communication between plants has 
speeded up workflow all along the 


line. Operators are trained on 
Synchro-Monroe tape punching units 
in approximately one-twelfth the time 
required for comparable previous 
operations. Human error potentials 
are reduced substantially; some 
mechanical verification steps are 
eliminated. 

In addition to the general account- 
ing, credit, stock and production 
records, and similar figurework 
problems, of other large manufac- 
turing and merchandising operations, 


LINKED TO FAMILIAR UNITS such as the bookkeeping and adding machines, 
the Synchro-Monroe automatic tape punching units provide clerical workers with 
an easy means of making the transitions to full automation. Here a tabulating 
department operator checks a tape-to-card converting unit as it processes data 
set up on teletype in a distant branch office. 


Swank, Inc., has the ever-present 
consideration of the vital need for 
facts and figures on sales and style 
trends, and the requirement that its 
design and production department 
be supplied with last-minute data to 
gear planning and plant operations 
to the flights of fashion. There is as 
much style consciousness in the men’s 
jewelry and accessories field as in 
any other, perhaps because 80 per 
cent of the men’s cuff links, tie 
clips, key chains and similar items 
are bought by women. 


The current business machine pur- 
chasing philosophy of Swank, Inc., 
briefly is this: until such time as the 
company is ready to acquire an elec- 
tronic computer, new machines and 
new methods designed to work toward 
that end, or otherwise to provide bet- 
ter paperwork controls, will be under- 
taken only if there is strong evidence 
that the proposed machine or method 
will pay its own cost in a year to 18 
months. 


How has that worked out in actual 
application? For answer, Swank 
already has acquired _ several 
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Synchro-Monroe tape punching units. 
These have paid for themselves in 
actual clerical savings in less than 
one year. “And that, in the eyes of 
Swank management, is an incidental 
benefit when compared with the fact 
that the design and _ production 
departments now get vital planning 
data a week to 10 days quicker than 
before the new system was devel- 
oped.” 


“Flexibility” of Personnel 


“In our present setup the tabu- 
lating department does an excellent 
and largely automatic job in the 
important fields for which it is best 
suited. These,” notes Mr. Kelley, 
“are its high-speed sorting, ca 'cu- 
lating, and automatic preparatior of 
a wide variety of accounting repo:ts, 
lists, statements, analysis sheets «nd 
others. 

“Tt is a high-speed, accurate nd 
almost entirely automatic sysi-m. 
But there is one significant exc°p- 
tion. Until the advent of the t<pe 
punching techniques, whereby he 





media for actuating the automatic 
card preparation are a by-product 
of other office routines, the feeding- 
in of data has had to be preceded 
by che manual operation of key- 
punching most of the cards. 

“Key punch operators are espe- 
cially trained for just that work. 
And they’re not, as a rule at least, 
trained in order processing, billing, 
the preparation of credit statements, 

yrolls, inventory reports. 

“Under the new Synchro-Monroe- 
Tele:ype-Flexowriter system for data 
accumulation and transmission, the 
tapes which are later mechanically 
processed in tape-to-card converters 
are prepared by the order processor, 
the payroll clerk, the credit depart- 
ment aide, or the billing clerk, the 
one most familiar with the data 
source material.” 


Swank’s New Control Techniques 


Mr. Kelley outlines the new con- 
trol techniques at Swank: 


Centralized Inventory Control—. 
Operating eight main branches, 
and through them a great many more 
sub-branches, involves complex con- 
trol operations. Consistent with plans 
| to centralize operations where 


5 iM 


handling is largely mechanical, man- 
agement now controls customer 
orders and branch stocks at Attle- 
boro. 

Inventory is taken by use of the 
Synchro-Monroe units, with the 
information from the branch ware- 
houses transmitted by wire. Thus 
the writing out of lengthy inventory 
sheets and the key-punching of cards 
are eliminated. 

This procedure also speeds the 
inventory information to the auditors 
and places the responsibility for 
accuracy in the areas that have more 
complete knowledge of the situation. 


Order Processing 


Order information from __ the 
branches is processed at those levels 
by Synchro-Monroe adding machine 
units. 

Tape codes control subsequent 
machine operations and give account 
number and other pertinent informa- 
tion by code numbers. 

The information is automatically 
converted to punch cards; these then 
are used to set up the required home 
office records. At the same time 
another tape is processed and tele- 
typed to the branch to automati- 
cally type the complete order. 


Because stocks are maintained at 
the main branches, these reports 
are made out so that order informa- 
tion is listed in the same rotation as 
stocks are maintained in warehouse 
bins. In the automatic typing at the 
branches the packing _ slips, 
acknowledgment copies, local sales 
copies, labels, and waybills are pre- 
pared simultaneously. 

Constantly active lines of from 
2,500 to 3,000 different items of 
course make for complex order 
handling and inventory control. 
Through the almost instantaneous 
communication of stock demands, 
management now is able to keep 
much closer control of main office 
and branch warehouse inventories. 
There are better stock ranges, and 
three days to a week have been 
chopped from the time required to 
transmit data, fill and ship orders. 


Handling Back Orders 


Back order processing is speeded 
by the automatic preparation and 
dissemination of reports on non- 
available items. This is done by 
setting up tapes on the Synchro- 
Monroes as orders come off the 
picking floor, with missing items 
noted. The tapes are sent to Tabu- 


to catch a thief... 


is a problem for law enforcement agents. 
To make good your losses is the business 
of National Surety Corporation. Ask your 
agent or broker about the many advan- 
tages of our Burglary Insurance. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Flaamant fed 


INSURANCE GROUP 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


National Surety Corporation 


3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 
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of the back order reports. 


Production Control 


A Synchro-Monroe Adding Ma- 
chine unit in the plant at Attleboro 
sets up a multiplicity of controls. 
Where the personnel formerly jotted 
down information on transfer of 
merchandise from work in progress 
to finished goods, the plant staff now 
list the data for their own records 
on the adding machine. 

At the same time the Synchro unit 
prepares a tape. Instead of masses 
of individual production report slips 
sent to the key punch operators in 
Tabulating, the tapes go into tape- 
to-card converters, and the cards 
then are used to automatically sort, 
compute and print production con- 
trol reports, inventory reports (for 
Accounting), and statistical compi- 
lations (for Management) on mer- 
chandise availability. 


_ Accounts Payable, Cash Forecasting 
To bring the accounts payable 
controls into the new _ system, 
handling procedures have been taken 
back one step. Vouchers are set up 
from the purchase orders on the 
Flexowriter, taking off a punched 
tape to be processed mechanically 
in Tabulating. By this means are 
acquired a commitment report or 
cash forecasting statement, voucher 
register posting, and a complete 
analysis report of accounts payable. 
The latter report reduces the general 
ledger postings to less than 10 per 
cent of those previously made. 


General and Accounting Reports 


Correspondence to branches, or 
through them to the branch custom- 
ers, is now handled largely by tape, 
wire and automatic typewriter. 
Transmittal of letters and memo- 
randa from coast to coast is thus 
virtually instantaneous, as is the 
transmittal of daily and special re- 
ports. 

Journal entries from the main 
branch at Los Angeles are sent by 
tape to the home office, again elimi- 
nating a time-consuming clerical op- 
eration. 

Similarly, account volume reports, 
commission statements and other mat- 
ters of direct concern to the branches 
are prepared on adding or book- 
keeping machines at Attleboro. Syn- 
chro-Monroe units simultaneously 
take off tapes, and these are used 
to send the data by teletype. 


lating for the autumatic preparation 





G. J. Kelley 


“There are other accounting and 
control operations in which we are 
now or expect soon to be in a position 
to take full advantage of the speed- 
ing of data communication and pro- 
cessing made possible by the auto- 
matic tape-typewriter-teletype combi- 
nation,” concludes controller Kelley. 


“We are satisfied that we are us- 
ing equipment and techniques that 
are saving us money and speeding 
the compilation of vital information 
to management. But more important 
from the long-range viewpoints, we 
are firmly convinced that this ex- 
perience will be of incalculable 
value in guiding our basic decisions 
on the problems of office automa- 
tion. . . . that we are going to be 
able to develop good people much 
faster. . . . and that we are rapidly 
closing the time and space barriers 
between departments and between 
the home and branch offices. 


Permian Basin Association 


Odessa, Texas, 145th Unit 


Newly chartered at Odessa, Texas, 
the Permian Basin Association of 
Credit Men will serve the Permian 
Basin (Midland-Odessa) area of 
Texas. Lewis Neahusan, of Dowell, 
Inc., Midland, has been named pres- 
ident of the unit, which is the 145th 
local association to affiliate with the 
National association. Lewis Gray, of 
Cody & Teague, Inc., Odessa, is vice 
president. Directors are Whit Gunn, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Midland; David Chase, Jr., The First 
National Bank, and Ray Cole, Odessa 
American, both of Odessa. 

Earl L. Francell is association sec- 
retary-manager. 
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HEIMANN 
(Concluded from page 15) 


“It is significant that our pioneers, 
who left us with such a full recer. 
voir of sound credit, followed no 
synthetic credit programs. Had they 
done so we would not have been 
able to tinker with the natural laws 
of credit. It was by reason of their 
frugal and sound credit program 
that they were able to fill our ‘e. 
servoir of credit with which we «re 
now experimenting and which un- 
fortunately is being so rapidly <e- 
pleted. 

“In determining the soundness of 
private credit, proper evaluation 
must be based upon credit worth- 
iness. High totals of credit soundly 
based, unless they are staggering 
sums, are- not dangerous ‘per se.’ 
In credit management you must be 
certain that those who are utilizing 
credit will put it to sound use and 
not indulge in profligate distribution 
or dissipation of so vital a force.” 


Credit Aide, in Press Article, 
Cautions Remodelers of Homes 


“Find out first if you are dealing 
with a reliable contractor.” Potential 
home buyers and remodelers were 
warned by Robert J. Meyer, assistant 
secretary and head of the building 
trades division of Louisville (Ky.) 
Credit Men’s Association, “to find 
out from their bank, lumber deale1 
or other supplier if they were dealing 
with a reliable contractor if they 
wished to avoid paying twice for 
work or materials furnished.” 

In an interview reported in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal in con- 
junction with the “School for Home 
Buyers” at the Metropolitan Louis- 
ville Home Show, Mr. Meyer ex- 
plained that the “L.C.M.A. has a 
complete file on every contractor 
and subcontractor doing business in 
the Louisville area..It can give infor- 
mation on contractors only to mem- 
bers of the association,” but “anyone 
who wants to find out if he’s dealing 
with a reputable contractor can gct 
the information from one of ovr 
members.” 

Mr. Meyer was one of six pane'- 
ists at the show, which had an 
overflow audience. 





Facts do not cease to exist 
because they are ignored. 
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Ho’ well do you know your 
. credit risk? H. V. Cook, cashier, 
Horne-Wilson, Inc., Jacksonville, F'la., 
tossed the ball of discussion to 
Gecrge Daniel, John T. Brown and 
Dave Terrell, also credit executives of 
the plumbing and heating equipment 
company which has offices in Florida, 
Gecrgia and North Carolina. Here 
are the points they emphasized. Why 
not doublecheck and add your own 
checkpoints for your industry, to 
have a handy reference list for your 
sta‘f? 

}. Age, Health—Consider well if 
account/jobs are to be large/long. 

2. Ability—Consider well if ac- 
count/jobs are to be large/long. Most 
credit losses come from the “good 
dealer” who takes on work beyond 
his ability to handle (whether from 
money, Management or mechanical 
angle). 

3. Financial Responsibility—If 
risk is one of consequence (or cor- 
poration you sell over $250), get 
complete financial information. Take 
special notice: jointly titled posses- 
sions of all kinds and nature are not 
subject to debts of either husband 
or wife. And you can’t touch joint 
bank accounts, savings, stocks, bonds, 
personal-real property. Get personal 
guaranty of husband and wife; as- 
signment of insurance. 

4. Taxes—This is a hazard of in- 
determinate quantity, so watch care- 
fully income taxes, current and past 
years; withholding taxes; sales taxes; 
intangible and tangible taxes: city, 
state, county. 

5. Insurance—Should include all 
types, of adequate amount to cover 
all phases of business risks, plus life 
insurance. 

6. Corporations—Screen carefully 
small corporations: businesses chang- 
ing yearly because of tax burden; 
individuals setting up a number of 
small. corporations to draw weekly 
wages and expenses from each. Other 
reasons for incorporating: to limit re- 
sponsibility; to escape personal lia- 
bility. If it is to be a substantial ac- 
count, ask for personal guaranty as 
routine matter, same as the bank. 

7. Secured Sales/Jobs; Bonded; 
Guaranteed—Do you know posi- 
tively that proposed security is good? 
Ciecked dealer, copy of bond (per- 
























































How Well Do You Know Your Credit 
Risk? Here’s a Suggested Checklist 


formance and payment) ? Guarantor? 
Even good security does not mean 
Ability of the dealer to do a good 
job, safely, quickly, profitably. 

8. Terms of sale—Are full terms 
of sale properly shown on invoice/ 
statements? Days; Cash discount (% 
interest from . . . days after date). 

_9. Double financing—Sale for 1 
month is a credit convenience. Sale 
for 2 months is “double financing”; 
beyond this is unreasonable. 

10. How can you help your 
dealers?—Get to know your dealer. 
A “good deal” must follow. 

* * * 





Pay Dirt—A good credit execu- 
tive strikes pay dirt when he helps 
the sales department. “A little more 
time, a little more information, just 
another try,” suggests Mr. Cook, “and 
a good creditman becomes a better 
creditman, steps up to greater man- 
agement responsibility and oppor- 
tunity.” 





60-Year-Young Kansas City 
Association Hears Heimann 


“The inflationary trend will con- 
tinue this year despite the public’s 
growing protest against vast govern- 
ment expenditures reflected in the 
Federal budget,” members of the 
Kansas City Wholesale Credit Asso- 
ciation were told by Henry H. Hei- 
mann, NACM executive vice presi- 
dent. Addressing the dinner meeting 
marking the 60th anniversary of the 
unit, Mr. Heimann delineated the 
economic picture for the coming 
months. 

“Reduction of Federal taxes is es- 
sential,” he said, or “the growing 
burden of taxation will prove too 
much to absorb.” 

It was in Kansas City 60 years ago 
that the second annual Credit Con- 
gress of the national association was 
held. W. H. Taylor of Moline Plow 
Company was the first president of 
the Kansas City association. George 
R. Morgan, Jr., assistant credit man- 
ager, Sheffield Steel, division Armco 
Steel Corporation, is president in- 
cumbent. J. N. Ham is association 
executive manager. 





CASH RUNS YOUR BUSINESS 


in accounts receivable your 


When your sales are tied-u 


working capital inevitably suffers under the pressure. 


CREDIT INSURANCE can solve this problem 
by safeguarding your future. It protects against the unex- 
pected that can turn a good customer into a bad debt or a 
past-due account. Credit Insurance removes the danger of 
having profits destroyed or working capital depleted. 

Put security into your cash forecast. Consult your London 
Guarantee Representative today. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP _ 
55 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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FOUR HUNDRED members and guests of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men heard inspiring 
forecasts regarding ''The Jet Airplane of 1959’ at 
their élst annual meeting. The address, by Wil! am 
A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, Inc., 
was presented by Hal E. Nourse, vice presiden’ of 
United. Irwin Stumborg, assistant treasurer, B«!d. 
win Piano Company, Cincinnati, then NACM 
president, brought greetings from National. Re'ph 
E. Brown, vice president, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
St. Louis, as NACM vice president, Central D:vi- 
sion, was a guest. 


(Left to right) L. T. Hadley, assistant secretéry, 
Goodman Manufacturing Company, National di: 2c- 
tor and Chicago association councillor; W. M. 
Edens, assistant controller, Continental  Illirois 
Bank & Trust Company, association president; ‘“r. 
Nourse, Mr. Stumborg, and Mr. Brown. 


“TOPPER OF THE YEAR," R. G. Woodbury (center), vice chairman, Textile THE FINANCIAL TEAM of Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 
Banking Co., Inc., New York, receives a plaque for ‘Meritorious Achievement Robert Norcross (left), advanced to assistant treasurer, continues his duties 
in Credit,"' at The Teppers Annual Award Dinner. (L to r) Robert W. Griffith, as credit manager. George G. McConeghy (center) has been appointed 
J. P. Stevens & Co‘, Inc., president, Toppers Credit Club; Mr. Woodbury, controller, and Donovan H,. Tyson (right), previously vice president and 
and Sidney A. Stein, president, Congress Factors Corp., toastmaster, controller, has been elected vice president and treasurer of the company. 


THE GOVERNMENT should establish a permanent 
policy of sending trade teams to world fairs over- 
seas to aid American businessmen and help build 
international amity, said Philip J. Gray, secretary, 
National Association of Credit Men, and director 
of its foreign department, addressing civic and 
credit groups at a meeting co-sponsored by the 
Foreign Trade Council of Western Michigan and 
the Muskegon Association of Credit Men. 


(Left to right) Mrs. John T. Hay and Mr. Hay, 
secretary-manager, Greater Muskegon Chamber of 
Commerce; Mr. Gray; William R. Sanford, credit 
manager, Clarke Sanding Machine Co., association 
councillor and program chairman; Mrs. Sanford; 
Mrs. Ronald F. Werner and Mr. Werner, assistant 
credit manager, Sealed Power Corp., association 
president. 


MUSKEGON CHRONICLE PHOTO 
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EGINNING its élst year of service to business and organized credit with the election of officers and directors, members of the New Orleans Credit Men's 
sociation at their annual installation dinner, at the Southern Yacht Club, heard addresses by Irwin Stumborg, as president of the National Association of 
redit Men, and Henry H. Heimann, executive vice ae of National. 

In the picture (seated) are G. Albert Knesel (right), vice ange Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans association president; and J. D. Sansoni, credit 
anager, Avondale Marine Ways, vice president. STANDING: B. R. Gregory, Armour & Co.; Harry E. Burck, of Parke, Davis & Co.; L. F. Salathe, Sr., National 
Bank of Commerce; W. J. Babin, Geo. H. Lehleitner & Co., Inc.; Miss Marie Louise LaNoue, Times Picayune Publishing Co.; R. B. Rosborough, Westinghouse 
lectric Supply Co.; John A. Trout; Procter & Gamble Distributing Co.; Mrs. Natalie Kerlin, Shuler Supply Co.; Leo J. Haydel, Woodward, Wight & Co.; 
ames G. Gibbons of J. T. Gibbons, Inc.; W. F. Phillips, American Sugar Refining Co.; Edmund D. Vaz, of Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc., and J. Bowling Charles, of 
he association staff. Not in the picture: Guy C. Harris, General Electric Supply Co, and Fred L. Lozes, secretary-treasurer of the New Orleans Association. 


NEW PRESIDENT of Cincinnati Association of Credit Men is Orville G. Sorrell, OFFICERS of the Council of Credit Men's Associations of the Pacific 
easurer, Michaels Art Bronze, Co., Inc. (L to r) Edward Heine, credit Northwest, reelected at the Portland Conference. (L to r) J. T. Shepler, 
anager, H. A. Seinsheimer Co., vice president; George Schmidlin, general Dohrmann Hotel Supply Co., Portland, president; O. J. Ostlund, Bank of 
credit manager, Trailmobile, Inc., treasurer; Mr. Sorrell; Harry W. Voss, California N. A., Tacoma, v. p.; A. L. Reed Dairy Cooperation Assn., Port- 
necutive secretary. land, secty.-treas. 


4 


HONORED by The Boy's Club of New York Alumni is Richard V. Whelan (third from left), second vice president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, at a 

hetimoni| dinner. Peter Capra, executive director of the club, told of outstanding service of Mr. Whelan since 1930, when he became a club leader. He 

hs named a trustee in 1954 and heads the alumni committee. Mr. Whelan holds the Executive Award of NACM's Graduate School of Credit and Financial 
nagernent (Dartmouth 1956). He began with Guaranty Trust in 1917 as a page, at the age of I5 years. 
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Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to S Speed Pradateinn seal Bacon posse 


Check-Cashing 


384 Deterrent to bad-check passers, 
as well as a factor in customer good- 
will where speedy check-cashing is 


required, the Regiscope dual lens — 


automatic camera unit of RADIANT 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION simul- 
taneously photographs the person 
and his check together on a single 
frame ef film. Another application 
is as identity card, with photograph 
and such information as address and 
charge account number permanently 
embedded in plastic or metal. Regi- 
scope film has been accepted in 
court, by precedent, as_ sufficient 
evidence for conviction, says manu- 
facturer. Unit operation mechanical; 
no need for electrical outlets. 


Now Dictate Anywhere 
385 The book-size portable (41% 


lbs.) PEmRcE SECRETARY dictation. 


machine of Peirce Dictation systems 


can be operated anywhere—from 
car, office, home, plane, train, or 
outside, with or without electrical 
outlet. The all-transistor unit has 
two self-contained batteries. Mag- 
netic belt holds 15 min. of dictation 
and is transcribed on standard office 
units. Belts may be mailed in or- 
dinary envelopes; reused thousands 
of times. Close-talking microphone 
insures clear voice pickup. The 
Peirce Secretary is a complete dic- 
tation unit, with playback and 
review, and instruction marking 
index slip. 


Decimal-Sharp Calculator 


386 A new development in the 
calculator field, the Dercr*Macic 
electric calculator of Marchant Cal- 
culators, Inc. provides completely 
automatic positioning of all deci- 


mals, eliminating misplaced decimals 
in calculating. At the touch of a 
single key, the Deci*Macic automat- 
ically sets decimal points in the key- 
board and all four dials. All answers 
displayed in the carriage dials are 
automatically pointed off correctly at 
the conclusion of every calculation. 
Unit has separate front dial for visual 
check of individual or constant multi- 
pliers, automatic single-entry squar- 
ing, automatic accumulation of prod- 
ucts and quotients. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further informa- 
tion regarding products described 
herein. Address MODERNIZING, 
Credit & Financial Management, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
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Multi-Purpose Photocop er 


387 A more versatile office tool 
than ever is the new Photocopy 
Duplicator Model 112 of A. B. Dick 
Company, which makes _ instant 
copies of book or magazine pages 
without removal of page from book, 
as well as single sheets. Unit can 
be used for copying originals on 
heavy base stock that cannot be 
bent or folded, and for copying origi- 
nals on opaque, translucent or trans- 
parent paper, of any weight or color, 
with copy on one or both sides 
Photocopying now can be combined 
with offset duplicating; the unit ac- 
commodates a 2-min. aluminum 
transfer offset plate, also introduced 
by A. B. Dick Co. Model 112 pro- 
duces sharp black on white copies 
of any original material, including 
color pictures, and is easily handled 
under modern office lighting. 


For Statement Addressing 
388 Press-On Master Patches pro 


vide an easy, clean, inexpensive solu- 
tion to the problem of statement 
(Concluded on page 26) 





From World’s Smallest 
To Handsome Desk Models 


PRECISION ENGINEERED 
‘MPORTED FROM WEST GERMANY 


@ STANDARD (in Brass) With 
heavy folding stand and propel- 
ling pencil 19.95 


we EXECUTIVE (in Brass) In 
Leather Note Book Case with 
Propelling Pencil 
tool 


Copy 


Dick | 
istant @ Deluxe (In Brass) Palm Size — 
Adds Up to 1 Billion. . . 9.95 


illi 
pages @ ARITHMA (in Alum.) No Bigger POCKET AND DESK ADDING MACHINES 
book, Than a Pocket Comb 


Adds Up to | Mil- 
; can \ 3.98 > 


ccutive - ACCURATE 


Smart aE 
2 0 The ener - ECONOMICAL 


color, 


cde eo oe USED BY GIANT BUSINESS-FIRMS 
bined a ” d 

i cieslaion 2 you, ASS THROUGHOUT WORLD 

‘inum 
luced 


Over 3 l / 2 Million SOLD 
i ni? ie ippe a 
pro- J C al 0 pe jmost a5 oe e THE PERFECT GIFT FOR EVERYONE 


‘opies 


ding : h nei e 1001 USES 
ndled standart Js a DapeE ory a $300 eres ¢ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
. 1 a 


Current Supply is Limited 

MAIL COUPON BELOW 
ng 
HASTINGS PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. A-29 


141 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send Addiator(s) | have checked below. ( ) Cash, 
check or money order enclosed. ( ) Send C.O.D. If | am 
not satisfied, | understand, | can return Addiator(s) within 
10 days for my full refund. 


CHECK MODEL AND NUMBER DESIRED 
(1 ARITHMA Addiator(s)—pocket size—$3.98 each 
(0 DELUXE Addiator(s)—palm size—$9.95 each 
(J EXECUTIVE Addiator(s)—In leather note book—$I1.95 


- each 


ES Stepan Addiator(s)—handsome desk model—$19.95 
eac 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


IN CANADA: SEND TO 64 FRONT ST. WEST, TORONTO, 
ONTARIO (SAME PRICE) 





ur 
iad + Mail coupe 
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For Statement Addressing 
(Concluded from page 24) 


addressing and heading; cut the 
time required for addressing state- 
ments, collection notices, direct mail. 
Addressing masters of MasTer- Ap- 
DRESSER COMPANY have pressure sen- 
sitive backs for easy attachment to 
any existing ledger or record card 
system. In use, paper masters are 
typed with name and address or 
other repetitive data. Tabbed on 
front or back of ledger or other 
record card, the typed data can be 
reprinted 50 to 100 times over a 
period of years, manufacturer says. 
Prints are made in the desk-size 
Model 60 Master Addresser. 


Visual Education Tool 


“a 


389 New-dimension  xerographic 
process enables time and cost sav- 
ings in production of transparencies 
for lantern slides and overhead 
projectors. Where conventional meth- 
ods now require up to one hour or 
more, xerography will do the job 
in 3 minutes, says manufacturer, THE 
Hatori Company. Xerography also 
cuts material costs. In the prepara- 
tion of transparencies by this meth- 
od, the need of an intermediate neg- 
ative is eliminated. Xerography is 
a clean, fast, dry electrostatic copy- 


SAVE MONEY ON 
REBUILT MACHINES 


MONROE ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 
Model MA4-173, When new $400 


4 OUR PRICE 


$99.50 


Six Months Guarantee 


OTHER GOOD BUYS 
Reg. Sale Price 
$215 Allea Wales Elec. Subt. $139.50 
395 IBM Electric 109.50 
650.R. C. Allen Bookkeeper 275.00 
750 Friden ST10 Automatic 375.00 


MERCURY BUSINESS MACHINES 
Dept. CF, 920 B’way, N. Y. 3 ¢ GR 7-0055 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


ing process requiring neither dark 
room, liquid chemicals, nor water. 
Lantern slide shown was made from 
original copy mounted (background) 
on XeroX No. 4 camera. 


Economy Locker Rack 


390 <A most practical clothes stor- 
age unit where floor space is limited 
and low cost is a requirement, the 
Lyon Locker Rack accommodates 
10 persons in minimum floor space. 
All compartments are at convenient 
height. Each door is equipped with 
built-in lock with two keys. Patented 
coat hanger and chain arrangement 
permits coats and jackets to be locked 
to rack, preventing theft. Unit of 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. measures 
50” wide, 18” deep, 76” high, is 
fully portable. 


For the List Owner 


391 Span Electronic Tabulator and 
Selector, for 
use with 
Model 2600 
Speedaumat 
Addressing 
Machine, _ se- 
lects speedily 
and with in- 
fallible accu- 
racy, manu- 
facturer states, 
any pattern of 
notched Speed- 
aumat plates 
desired and 
quantitative 
count of them 
as they are 
run through 
machine. 
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Portable Print-Add Unit 


392 <A_ low-priced print adding 
machine with direct subtraction 
feature, the SUMMIRA printing adding 
machine of Fremaco International, 
Inc., weighs only 81% lbs. Portability 
advantage makes it possible to use 
machine in the office or at home. 
With direct subtraction feature, the 
number to be subtracted can be set 
into machine and removed from total 
in one simple operation. Unit takes 
standard roll of adding machine 
paper. Visible total and individual 
entry dials permit ready checking of 
each figure as put into machine by 
operator. 


Electronic Brain for Bank 


The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton has ordered the new Datamatic 
1000 electronic data processing sys- 
tem to handle its paperwork. The 
fourteenth largest bank in the coun- 
try, Boston’s First National has 105,- 
000 checking accounts and handles 
200,000 checks a day. The 700,000 
stock records of the stock transfer 
section, the special checking accounts 
(now using punched card checks), 
and consumer and business loan 
records will be the first to be con- 
verted to the Datamatic system. The 
bank was chartered in 1784. 


Electronic Plane Reservaticns 


An electronic network, designe i for 
Western Air Lines by Teleregister 
Corporation, will permit ticket ayents 
at 73 locations in 12 states to de- 
termine immediately what seats are 
available on up to 2,000 flight seg- 
ments 31 days in advance. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NaTIONAL INCOME VISUALIZED—By 
Arthur O. Dahlberg. 118 pages. 
$3.50. Columbia University Press, 
2900 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 


e In this “graphic portrayal of how 
economic activity is measured,” Dr. 
Dahiberg, director, Visual Economics 
Laboratory, Columbia “U”, intro- 
duces facts by means of graphs and 
tables, generously annotated, as in- 
tegrating tools, and particularly for 
economists who use national income 
figures in their routine work. 


With the preface that “people are 
producers, consumers and _partici- 
pants in Government,” the author 
discusses gross national expenditures, 
sources and participants, the dis- 
bursement circuits involved in na- 
tional income accounting, and major 
income accounts. 


Here is a fresh and important 
visual approach to study of economic 
trends. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING—By Clare 
Wright Barker, Ira Dennis Anderson and 
J. Donald Butterworth. $6.50. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. An analysis 
of the important principles underlying 
successful retail store operation, giving 
attention to consumer buying motives and 
habits; arrangement of the fixtures, equip- 
ment, and merchandise to provide an 
eficient working entity; and the planning 
and budgeting of future operations for 
satisfactory profit. 


COMMON SENSE IN BUSINESS: A 
Digest of Management Procedure. By J. 
Seton Gray. $3.50. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. A concise and suc- 
cessf:] management approach and _tech- 
niques for handling ten major problems 
confronting business ventures, including 
areas of management, finance, selling, 
engineering and development, operations, 
direct labor costs, material costs, overhead, 
sales costs, and administrative costs, and 
how these activities interrelate. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
ected. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher, 


Te expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


595—Fire-resistive home vaults in 
the Hercules line of Meilink Steel 
Safe Company are described and il- 
lustrated in colorful 12-page bro- 


chure. Free. 
¥ 


596—New “Office Aids” catalog of 
Evans Specialty Company, Inc., il- 
lustrates devices for efficient paper- 
work handling, such as gathering 
racks, joggers, magazine racks, files. 
Ask us for copy. 


v 


597—Rex-o-graph Manual of modern 
plastic binding and duplication, of 
General Binding Corporation tells 
how you can produce more attractive 
catalogs, reports and manuals, in one 


or five colors. 
2 


598—“Inventory Control for Whole- 
salers,” Remington Rand’s new 24- 
page brochure in color, describes use 
of proper inventory control to bal- 
ance stocks and reduce costs. Ask for 


KD-772. 
v 


599—Catalog of wall photomural 
scenes particularly suited to financial 
and other businesses is available free 
of charge from Photomammoth 
Murals. 

v 


600—“Methods and Procedures for 
Efficient Figurework,” illustrated 
manual, contains a number of indi- 
vidual brochures outlining uses of 
the Model 99 Printing Calculator of 
Remington Rand. Accountants 
should be interested. Ask for C1053 
#1. 


v 


601—Concise 12-page manual illus- 
trating applications of Sprinc-Dex 
filing system for converting any 
existing blind card system into 
visible records has been released by 


Wassell Organization. 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Accountants’ Supply House has 

available free copies of its 88-page 
1957 Catalog of commercial station- 
ery. Address your request to Ac- 
countants’ Supply House, 305 Canal 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


STATEMENT StupiEs, Robert Morris 

Associates—For the first time this 
annual publication is available for 
general distribution. The 1955 State- 
ment Studies now available consists 
of Part I, the basic study, composite 
financial data on 143 lines of busi- 
ness; Part II, the Income Supple- 
ment, which covers information on 
“officers’ salaries,” “other general 
administrative expense,” “selling and 
delivery expense,” on 116 lines of 
business. Obtainable from Robert 
Morris Associates, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. $10.00. 


NEW! 
“Do-It-Yourself” Aids for 
INVESTMENT SUCCESS: 


STOCK ANALYSIS 
FORM - - - 50¢ each 


Minimum order—$2 


Gives you step-by-step, non-technical method to 
size up price potentials of a stock—Makes you 
a keener judge of stock values—Enables you to 
relate financial news specifically to your own 
investments. Entries include: Sales, earnings and 
dividends—Analysis of balance sheet items— 
Current developments affecting stock value—Ana- 
lytical ratios and comparisons—Estimated price 
ranges for this year and next. 


INVESTMENT RECORD 
FORM ..... 10¢ each 


Minimum order—$2 


Gives you permanent record of your stock pur- 
chases, dividends received, gain or loss on sales. 
(Ideal for tax records). Also provides space for 
entries of current earnings (quarterly), price-earn- 
ings ratio, estimated price ranges, year’s high and 
low price, current market quotations. All on one 
page for quick, easy reference. Each form serves 
you for a 5-year period on each stock. 

Both the Analysis Form and Record 

Form are on ledger paper, 814"xI1I”, 

punched to fit 3-ring binder. 


TRIAL OFFER—YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Mail this ad today with your check, and name 
and address, to get these unique “do-it-yourself” 
aids for investment success. Your money back 
instantly if not satisfied. 


THE PROSPER COMPANY, Dept. CF-1 


170 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 
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James M. ARNoLp has been ad- 
vanced to vice president and assistant 
general manager, Recordak Corpora- 
tion, New York, subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company. Formerly with 
the controller’s office of the parent 
company in Rochester, he was trans- 
ferred to Recordak in August 1953 
and assigned general administrative 
duties. In January 1954 he was made 
assistant to the president. He joined 
the credit department of Eastman in 
Rochester following graduation from 
the University of Kansas in 1941. 


WILuiaM G. voNnBERG, assistant to 
the controller of The Pfaudler Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
appointed assistant treasurer. A grad- 
uate of Syracuse University, he had 
been for eight years with Ernst & 
Ernst, then with W. B. Coon Com- 
pany as controller before joining 
Pfaudler in 1952. He is president of 
Rochester Control. Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 


The newly formed Continental Out- 
door Advertising Company, Inc., to 
coordinate the operations of eight 
midwest outdoor advertising com- 





C. B. BURKHART R. O. NAEGELE 





C. R. ROMRBERG WILLIAM SPERB 


Personal Side 





panies, has named as executive vice 
president C. B. Burkhart, who also 
is president of the Naegele Outdoor 
Advertising Company, Inc. of Wis- 
consin. R. O. Naegele, chairman, 
Naegele Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, is board chairman 
of the network, which has its home 
office in Minneapolis. 


CLIFFORD R. ROHRBERG has been 
named vice president, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, New York 
City. A veteran of over 30 years in 
the foreign trade field, Mr. Rohr- 
berg also is editor of the bank’s 
“Monthly Bulletin for Exporters and 
Importers.” 


WiLuiAM Spers has advanced to 
vice president of William Iselin & 
Company, New York. With the fac- 
toring firm nine years, he is responsi- 
ble for yarn, hosiery and knitwear 
credits. 


James F. Brinces has been ad- 
vanced to vice president of The Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, D.C. 
A veteran employee of the credit de- 
partment, he had most recently been 
assistant vice president. 


CHARLES M. Carriere has become 
vice president and treasurer, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Company, Inc., New 
Orleans. He began with the company 
in 1925 and worked in various divi- 
sions before appointment as treasurer 
in 1948. He currently is president of 
Controllers Institute of America, New 
Orleans Control. 


WituiaM A. Dunbar has been ad- 
vanced from assistant treasurer to 
controller, General Reinsurance Cor- 
poration, New York. 


J. Grorce Lanspery, who re- 
cently completed the company’s of- 
fice manager training program, has 
been appointed office manager of Sun 
Oil Company’s Norfolk, Va., sales 
district. He also will manage ac- 
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J. F. BRIDGES J. M. ARNOLD 


C. M. CARRIERE 


W. G. VONBERG 


counting and credit activities there. 
He began with Sun in 1933 as a clerk 
in the Newburgh, N. Y., accounting 
office. 


E. AvLBert BEROoL has been ad- 
vanced from treasurer to vice presi- 
dent, Eagle Pencil Company, New 
York. KENNETH R. BEROL has been 
named treasurer. 


Howarp T. Wenner, C.P.A. has 
been promoted from assistant con- 
troller to controller, Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa. 


STEPHEN J. SPELLMAN, previously 
branch office manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Rochester 
(N.Y.) trust office of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company. 


Pau E. ZIMMERMAN has been ad- 
vanced to vice president, Mahoning 
National Bank, Youngstown, hio. 
He began with the bank in 1931 as 
messenger and mail clerk, becoming 
assistant cashier in 1948, assistant 
vice president in 1954, Immediate 
past president of the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Men, Mr. Zim- 
merman attended Rutgers University 
graduate school of banking. 


American Credit Indemnity (o. of 
New York has appointed Ne‘. 6. 
FERGUSON manager of the New © ork 
City office. Executive offices o the 
company are in Baltimore. Ben 
Thorpe, general agent, assume* re 
sponsibility for the company’s ©)era- 
tions in the State of New York 0: ‘side 
the metropolitan New York :rea, 


with his office in Buffalo. 
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§. H. MORSE R. E. SCHELLBERG 

W. R. THomas has advanced to 
director of finance, Cutter Labora- 
tories, Berkeley, Calif. He went with 
Cutter in 1945 as budgets and re- 
ports manager, becoming assistant 
controller in 1948, controller in 1951. 
He began his career in 1941 as ac- 
countant with General Mills. Mr. 
Thomas is vice president of San Fran- 
cisco Control, Controllers Institute of 
America, and past president Oakland- 
East Bay chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. 


RussELL D. RICHARDSON, control- 
ler of Tidewater Oil Company, San 
Francisco, has additionally been 
named treasurer. He began with the 
company 36 years ago as accounting 
clerk at the Avon Flying A Refinery, 
Associated Oil Company, and ad- 
vanced progressively to chief ac- 
countant, regional controller, and 
in 1954 to company controller. As- 
sociated Oil Company in 1936 was 
merged into Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. In May 1956 the name was 
changed to Tidewater Oil Co. 


BernarD H. Morse, since 1955 as- 
sistant general credit manager of 
Cities Service Oil Company, has been 
appointed general credit manager of 
the marketing division, Chicago head- 
quarters office. He succeeds the late 
Harry E. Butcher. Mr. Morse began 
with the Cleveland marketing regional 
staff in 1944, becoming assistant 
regional credit manager, then credit 
manager. He is a member of the na- 
tional legislative committee, NACM, 
and a director of the American Pe- 
troleum Credit Association. In Cleve- 





land he was a director of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men and 
chairman of the Ohio legislative com- 
mittee. A graduate of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, he is a third-year mem- 
ber of the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, NACM, 
Dartmouth. 


Ropert E. SCHELLBERG has been 
advanced to general credit manager 
of Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter (N.Y.), from administrative ex- 
ecutive, international division. At the 
same time DonaLp M. KLApsTRUP 
has moved up to assistant general 
credit manager of the company. 

Mr. Schellberg began with Kodak 
in 1936 in the controller’s office and 
has held varied posts. In 1953-54 he 
helped revise the central distribution 
system of Kodak Ltd., affiliate in 
England. A native of Nebraska, he 
holds the B.S. from University of Ne- 
braska, M.A. in economics from Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

Mr. Kladstrup has been treasurer 
and office manager of Kodak Hawaii, 
Ltd. and since 1954 credit manager, 
midwestern region, with headquar- 
ters in Rochester. 


MERTH E. MorTENSON has become 
associated with Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., as zone manager, Los 
Angeles division. Mr. Mortenson 
most recently has been with Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles. 
Before that he was vice president of 
Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis. He is past president of the 
Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men 1952-53 and past chairman of 
the credit committee of the Minne- 
sota Bankers Association. 


Tyrus R. STANSBERRY has_ been 
named vice president of The Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit. 
Mr. Stansberry has been with the 
bank since 1933, the year of its 
founding. He had been credit man- 
ager until a few months ago when he 
was designated a loan officer. He is 
a past director of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and currently 
is vice president of Michigan Chap- 
ter, Robert Morris Associates. 

At the same time, the promotion 
of Robert K. Anderson from assistant 
credit manager to credit manager of 
the bank was announced. Mr. Ander- 
son began with the bank in 1946. 


Epmunp P. Looney, formerly as- 
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sociated with Public National Bank 
of New York and Lafayette National 
Bank of Brooklyn (N.Y.), has be- 
come assistant vice president of Lyn- 
brook Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Lynbrook, N.Y. 


Mrs. Juuia S. EpRINGTON has ad- 
vanced to assistant secretary, Glen- 
more Distilleries Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. She continues her: 
responsibilities as credit manager of 
the company, with which she has 
been associated since 1936. Mrs. Ed- 
rington is president of the Kentucky 
Chapter of the Women’s Association 
of Allied Beverage Industries. She 
holds the LL.B. degree from the 


University of Leuisville. 


J. T. Hucnes has been named 
credit manager of Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago. He succeeds Harry B. 
Richards, retired, whose assistant he 
had been. Mr. Hughes entered the 
credit department of Bell & Howell 
in 1946 after four years in the Army. 
He left for employment elsewhere for 
three years, returning to B&H in 
1955 as assistant credit manager. 

Mr. Richards had served the com- 


pany continuously for 31 years. 
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Tilt on Working Capital Definition Strikes Paycir 


Discussion Opens Way to Clear Confusion and Modify Term, Educators f ind 


AND NOW the professors take their turn at bat, in the discussion of “working capital” terminology 
precipitated by the August-September CFM article by P. M. Chiuminatto, secretary and treasurer, 
Charmin Paper Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 
In his article Mr. Chiuminatto had used the following as working capital definition: “the total money 
invested in a business,”—and called this the concept “usually used by managers of a business in order to 
determine the efficiency of their operations.” To this, exception was taken in the December issue by 
Leonard Marks, Jr., assistant professor of finance, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, and 
faculty member of NACM’s:Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management there. Mr. Chiuminatto 
“spoke” in rebuttal, also in that issue. 
Now, in final sur-rebuttal, come Professor J. Fred Weston, University of California, and Professor 
John Griswold, Dartmouth College, both on the faculties of the NACM Graduate Schools. Their com- 


ments add important information,—Ed. 


Would Modify ‘Working Capital’ 
Differentiate Gross from Net 


By JOHN GRISWOLD 
Professor of Finance 
Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


| THE DISCUSSION of “working 


capital” I am 100 per cent on the 
side of Mr. Leonard Marks, Jr. First, 
I believe Mr. P. M. Chiuminatto’s 
use of the term would even more 
confuse a complex situation. Sec- 
ondly, I do not believe that the R.O.I. 
(return on investment) concept is 
useful as a credit analysis device. 

I think we would all agree that the 
difference between “current assets” 
and “long term assets” is mainly one 
of rate of turnover. The distinction 
customarily made is consequently 
somewhat arbitrary, but has the ad- 
vantages of being logical and being 
widely understood. 

I do feel, however, that the term 
“working capital” should be modi- 
fied by context or adjective to dif- 
ferentiate between “gross working 
capital,” total current assets, and “net 
working capital,” the difference be- 
tween current assets and current lia- 
bilities. Failure to make this distinc- 
tion is often confusing enough; to 
add another variation in terminology, 
as Mr. Chiuminatto suggests, would 
be most unfortunate. 

In the second place, I disagree with 
Mr. Chiuminatto’s use of the R.O.1. 
concept as a device for credit anal- 
ysis. My understanding of R.O.I. is 
that it was originally devised and is 


now used as a means of measurement 
and control of divisions, departments 
and product lines within a company, 
and sometimes as an overall measure 
of company efficiency. 

These measurements are made by 
the organization itself where the com- 
pany’s process of accounting valua- 
tion is presumably understood. But 
to compare the R.O.I. of one com- 
pany with that of another in order 
to evaluate the effectiveness of opera- 
tion seems to me to be a process with- 
out a sound basis, since there is no 
standardization in accounting valua- 
tion among manufacturing corpora- 
tions. 

To use the R.O.I. for purposes of 
credit analysis is to expand the use 
of the concept beyond the purpose 
for which it was intended. 


Stirred Up Thinking 


“Seems that Mr. P.M. Chiu- 
minatto stirred up some think- 
ing by his new approach to 
‘Working Capital.’ 

_ “When we discussed this in 
our Credit Women’s Group it 
was noted that three women 
from banks did not go much 
for the idea. I can understand 
how some take issue, but I agree 
with Mr. Chiuminatto. His the- 
ory is more in line with manage- 
ment thinking. 


—BEATH H. ROBINSON 


Treasurer, Williams & Voris 
Lumber Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Both Have Performed a Useful 
Service, Says Professor Weston 


J. FRED WESTON 
Professor of Finance 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


O OFTEN what started out to be 

an argument over “working 
capital” terminology turns into a very 
useful exposition of basic ideas and 
can be very valuable. Both Mr. P. M. 
Chiuminatto and Professor Leonard 
Marks, Jr., have performed a very 
useful service in calling attention to 
some significant relationships in 
finance and credit management. 

There are two points at issue: (1) 
the discussion of the use of the term 
“working capital” and (2) the rela- 
tionship between net profits and 
financing working capital needs. 

Mr. Chiuminatto chooses to use 
working capital in the sense of total 
assets. Professor Marks objects that 
this is a misuse of the traditional 
meaning of the term. 

This is an area where much con- 
fusion has long existed. Some text- 
books call total current assets work- 
ing capital; some call current »ssets 
minus current liabilities net woking 
capital or just working capital. 

However, the dominant usag’ 4p- 
pears to be to regard the term “\: ork- 
ing capital” as current. assets 1 inus 
current liabilities. This usage should 
definitely be retained for the fo!low- 
ing reasons: (1) The advanta;: of 
convenience. If one wishes to re: to 





total current assets, he can say so. 
jf one Wishes to refer to total cur- 
rent liabilities, he can use those words. 
But it is convenient to have the con- 
cept “ vorking capital” refer to total 
curren: assets minus total current 
liabilities. (2) The concept also has 
management significance. To short- 
term creditors it indicates the cushion 
lover tieir claims which provides a 
safety margin to them in case of 
liquideiion. 

To the firm’s managers, the amount 
of working capital indicates how 
much ‘inancing of current assets has 
ben obtained from permanent 
sources. 

In this connection the traditional 
concept of fixed vs. variable working 
capital needs must be used with care. 
Mr. Chiuminatto suggests that, if a 
sraphic analysis is made of the re- 
lationship between sales and inven- 
tories, for example, there are a fixed 
component and a variable component. 
But the segment of working capital 
which increases with sales is not 
variable in the sense of fluctuation. 
For example, if there are 15 days’ 
sales in inventory, for each $1,000 
per day increase in sales, inventory 
would have to increase by $15,000, 
and on a permanent basis if the in- 
crease in sales is permanent. The 
only truly fluctuating or variable 
working capital needs are those repre- 
sented by seasonal and, perhaps to a 
less extent and depending upon one’s 
time horizon, cyclical fluctuations in 
sales, 

Thus on balance it would seem that 
the predominance of opinion would 
agree with Professor Marks that the 
concept of working capital is a use- 
ful one, that it refers to total current 
assets minus total current liabilities 
and it should continue to be used in 
this way. 


However, Mr. Chiuminatto makes a 
very useful and valuable contribution 
in foevsing attention on the fact that 
capital needs relate to financing all 
asset items. Any increase in any asset 
item represents a need for funds. 
Therefore, he focuses our attention on 
amosi valuable idea, the total needs 
for fuads. It should be pointed out 
also that any decrease in any item on 
the rigithand side of the balance sheet 
also represents an increase in the use 
of funds, But in referring to the left- 
hand side of the balance sheet only for 
the moment, it is true that any in- 
‘tease in any item represents an 
Intrease in the need for funds. 


Indeed, in this connection account- 


ants may be involved in an anachro- 
nistic ritual when they calculate 
sources and analysis of a working 
capital. Such an analysis deals only 
with needs related to current assets 
and current liabilities, but the entire 
operations of the firm relate to needs 
for financing all items on the balance 
sheet, not just those restricted to the 
current section. 

We conclude, therefore, that both 
Mr. Chiuminatto and Professor 
Marks deserve thanks for their con- 
tributions: Professor Marks for his 
insistence on retention of a concept 
and terminology which has become 
widely established and usefully em- 
ployed; Mr. Chiuminatto for his valu- 
able emphasis on total needs for 
funds. Perhaps the term which might 
be used to refer to the matter which 
he is emphasizing is “total fund 
needs” or “total fund requirements.” 


Net Profit as Source 


The other issue deals with whether 
net profit may really be a source of 
financing for working capital needs. 
This may best be portrayed in the 
form of some role playing, with the 


dramatis personae as follows: C re- 
ferring to Mr. Chiuminatto; M, Pro- 
fessor Marks; W, Professor Weston; 
and BQ, basic questions. The drama 
may now begin. 

C. Profit may finance working 
capital needs depending upon the re- 
lationship between the number of 
day’s sales in total current assets and 
the number of day’s sales tied up in 
accounts payable. 

Mr. Chiuminatto expresses this in 
terms of percentage to sales but also 
refers to it in terms of day’s turnover. 
For example, in the CFM issue of 
December 1956 on page 9 in his II- 
lustration No. 1, he has accounts re- 
ceivable 4 per cent of sales represent- 
ing a 15-day turnover. Thus their 
15 days sales in accounts receivable 
indicate sales per day would be 1000 
divided by 15, which would be ap- 
proximately $67.00 per day sales. He 
suggests 30 days sales in inventories 
and, of course, since cash is the same 
amount as accounts receivable, there 
will be 15-day sales in cash. 

With regard to accounts payable 
he indicates that the amount is $2,500 
and suggests that this represents 

(Concluded on following page) 
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one per cent of sales with 30-day pay- 
ment. There is inconsistency in these 
three figures. If the $2,000 figure for 
inventory represents 8 per cent of 
sales, then the $2,500 on accounts 
payable must represent a larger per 
cent of sales. The 1 per cent of sales 
is $250, which would suggest a typo- 
graphical error and the necessity for 
removing one of the zeros in the 
figure. Accounts payable are, there- 
fore, $250. However, he suggests that 
the number of day’s sales tied up in 
accounts payable is 30, but if ac- 
counts payable are 1 per cent of sales 
or $250, the number of days tied up 
in acccounts payable would be one- 
fourth of 15 which is 334. Inciden- 
tally, despite this typographical error, 
Mr. Chiuminatto’s analysis is most 
valuable in that it focuses in a clear 
and definite way the relationship be- 
tween sales and working capital 
needs. 

M: Inventory and receivables must 


.. precede sales. 


W.: The foregoing statement is 
probably not completely valid. It 
is clear that receivables are gen- 
erated by sales. Hence we could 
set up a system of relationships such 


as follows: Sales™Receivables™> 
Cash flow from net profits. 


Professor Marks is certainly cor- 
rect that net profits are generated by 
sales and must be subsequent to sales, 
subsequent to receivables, and hence 
could not be said in this way to 
finance receivables. How inventory is 
financed depends upon the terms of 
purchase. For example, if the terms 
of purchase are 60 days, and the 
terms of sale 30 days, inventories, to 
the extent they represent raw mate- 
rials, could indeed be said to be 
financed by the sales which generate 
the purchases which in turn finance 
the inventories. But this is perhaps 
quibbling. 

B.Q.: There is danger in analyz- 
ing cash flows to focus on balance 
sheet changes alone. The greatest 
need is to see how cash flow is taken 
into account in the profit-and-loss 
statement as well. 

In other words, whether workers 
are paid once a month or once every 
week will make quite a difference in 
terms of the amount of accruals that 
will appear on the balance sheet as a 
source of funds for asset items. What 
the actual pattern would be in terms 
of the relationship between receipts, 
cash, receivables and inventories to 


Definitions Sensible 

“My feeling is that the defini- 
tions of ‘Working Capital’ (P. 
M. Chiuminatto’s article) are 
sensible, although it takes a great 
deal of time to get the point 
over. 

“The discussion of return on 
investment is really involved.” 
LAURENCE A. WEINSTEIN 


General Beverage Sales Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis. 


sales, and the generation of net 
profits, is likely to be quite complex 
and would depend upon the facts of 
relationships in the individual firm: 
However, regardless of what the par- 
ticular pattern of financing turns out 
to be, we next turn to the finale in 
our play, the Conclusion. 

To the extent that the actual facts 
conform to Mr. Chiuminatto’s situa- 
tion No. 1, where net profit on sales 
is 15 per cent of sales and net capital 
needed is 15 per cent of sales, we can 
conclude clearly that the only need 
for financing is interim financing, 
and a cash budget should demonstrate 
the amount and duration over which 
this interim financing would be 
needed. A company which hopes to 
maintain a favorable credit rating 
among its suppliers should arrange 
for interim financing from proper 
sources—banks, or other financing 
institutions. But the conclusion that is 
emphasized is that the financing need 
is likely to be an interim financing 
need only, if the situation corresponds 
to Mr. Chiuminatto’s situation No. 1. 

However, if the situation corres- 
ponds to his situation No. 2, the need 
for financing will be a permanent 
need for financing and should be 
arranged from permanent sources. 
To the extent that this increase in 
working capital is associated with a 
permanent increase in sales, it is 
clear that this increase in working 
capital represents an increase in the 
need for permanent funds and, there- 
fore, the sources should be permanent 
sources, 

Again we are indebted to both Mr. 
Chiuminatto and Professor Marks 
for focusing on some additional high- 
ly important and significant relation- 
ships. A company should not assume 
that net profits, even if they exceed 
increases in working capital needs, 
will be able to finance working cap- 
ital needs without interim financing. 
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Furthermore, we are indebted to M, 
Chiuminatto for laying out a patten 
which reveals that some increases jy 
working capital represent an inc reag 
in permanent needs for funds anj 
hence should be financed fron: ¢o,. 
respondingly permanent source. 


Where Get Expansion Funcs 
For $500 Billion Economy? 


On the horizon, according to econ. 
omists, is a $500-billion economy, 
“with the greatest single role in this 
tremendous ex- 
pansion to be 
played by small 
business, which 
must look care- 
fully into the 
various sources 
of funds for ex- 
pansion, budgets, 
inventories.”’ 
Which of these 
financial institutions should be util. 
ized by business at the new-growth 
threshold: security markets, commer. 
cial banks, insurance companies, 
government’s Small Business Admin. 
istration, commercial finance and 
factoring companies — depends to 
great extent on the characteristics of 
the business financed, notes Wesley 
Simpson, president, Wesley Simpson 
Factors, Inc., New York. 

“The typical commercial finance 
and factoring company represents a 
vast potential source of liquid work- 
ing capital,” not only because of its 
primary service, supplying the neces- 
sary funds, but also for its assistance 
in budget and money-flow planning, 
market research and management 
counseling, Mr. Simpson, a director 
of the National Commercial Finance 
Conference, Inc., told businessmen at 
the small business forum conducted 
by the Department of Commerce of 
the State of New York, in Elmira. 

The approximately 400 commercial 
finance and factoring companies in 
the United States in 1956 did « total 
gross volume of accounts rece vable 
financing of around $4.5 billions. 

In addition to making loans se- 
cured by the pledge of accounts re- 
ceivable on a non-notification basis, 
Mr. Simpson said, the agency fir ances 
inventories, makes secured loans on 
income-producing machinery and 
equipment, finances imports and ex: 
ports. Inventory loans may e f- 
nanced through trust receipts. field 
warehouse or public warehou:e re 
ceipts or vendors’ liens. 


WESLEY SIMPSON 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 
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Seller’s Liability 

Husband and wife sued a store for 
her injuries when a summer cocktail 
robe burst into flame on contact with 
a burner of an electric stove in their 
kitchen. After the trial court had dis- 
misse the suit, the appellate court 
reversed the judgment and ordered 
the suit reinstated, holding. that, 
though the store was not liable on 
the theory of negligence, it could be 
held liable for a breach of warranty. 
(Ringstad v. I. Magnin and Co. 
(Washington 1952) 239 P. 2d. 848.) 


Assigning Accounts Receivable 


The Michigan Assignment of Ac- 
counts Receivable Act reads in part: 
“. . in the event an assignment of 
an account receivable is made as 
security for an antecedent indebted- 
ness other than pursuant to a written 
agreement by the assignor to do so, 
made at or prior to the time when 
such indebtedness, or any part there- 
of, was first incurred, such assign- 
ment shall not be deemed to be so 
perfected unless at the time of the 
delivery thereof a notice of assign- 
ment is on file, or, if not then on file, 
until such a notice of assignment is 
so filed.” 

The case in point involved the as- 
signment by a contractor of money 
that would come due him. The con- 
tractor was to pave certain streets for 
one Lockwood, and obtained mate- 
rials on credit. When the paving was 
completed the material supplier sued 
the contractor to collect $4,700. The 
contractor executed a written assign- 
ment to the supplier of $2,700 due 
the contractor from Lockwood, plus 
10 per cent of the future amounts to 
become due from him. The supplier 
took no further steps in court. 

A receiver was appointed for the 
contractor. When the paving was 
completed. Lockwood delivered a 
check in payment made out jointly 
to the contractor and the supplier. 
The receiver refused to indorse the 
check. The supplier petitioned the 
court to require that he indorse it. 
The receiver filed a cross petition to 
require the supplier to indorse it. 

The supplier contended no notice 
was required as it was an absolute 


consignment. He conceded the assign- 
ment was in consideration of an 
antecedent debt. 

Both the lower court and the su- 
preme court found in favor of the 
receiver, and the court stated the as- 
signment did not bar the creditor 
from satisfying its claim out of other 
assets of the debtor and therefore it 
was an assignment for security. (/n 
re George Stuart, Inc., 73 NW. 2d 
293 (1955). 


Loss Payee in Risk Policy 


A bank that receives fire insurance 
proceeds as the loss payee is obligated 
to distribute the proceeds in strict 
accordance with the interests of the 
real owners and to fully disclose to 
all persons concerned how the funds 
are being paid. The California su- 
preme court made this evident in 
POG We ccc ; Monarch Wine 
COGE Wi. a vanes, 282 P. 2nd 
849 (1955). 

The Sunnyside Winery’s storage 
facilities were operated as a field 
warehouse by Lawrence Warehouse 
Company. Certain amounts of wine 
in the warehouse were owned sepa- 
rately by the Ferro, Monarch, Fed- 
eral, Cella and Sunnyside wine com- 
panies. Fire destroyed all the wines. 
Earlier the Sunnyside company had 
paid the premiums pursuant to con- 
tracts with the owners, and Sunny- 
side also had maintained insurance 
on its buildings and equipment. 


The bank, as loss payee in all these 


NOT SO FAST! 


The electronics industry is 
moving so fast that a company 
which supplies special-formula 
waxes used in the production of 
transistors refuses to carry an in- 
ventory. The waxes are made to 
customer specifications and are 
used to hold germanium metal in 
position during precision ma- 
chining of the metal into transis- 
tor crystals. 

“What may be regular prac- 
tice today may be totally obsolete 
tomorrow,” explains the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company of 
Framingham, Mass., in a bulletin 
to its sales personnel, the while 
its sales of the waxes are steadily 
mounting. 


insurance policies held as collateral 
security for loans to Sunnyside, also 
retained possession of the policy, 
though no loans were outstanding, to 
facilitate making new loans. 

Sunnyside owed $81,000 secured 
by bonds and a trust deed and a 
chattel mortgage on Sunnyside’s plant 
and equipment. It also held $4,000 in 
trade acceptance on which Sunnyside 
was in default. Sunnyside’s president 
owed the bank on an unsecured per- 
sonal note, and Ferro and Monarch 
owed the bank, these latter debts se- 
cured by warehouse receipts and 
unsecured trade acceptance. 

The bank insisted that Sunnyside 
indorse the insurance payment drafts, 
that the bank be the last to sign them 
and that it collect them and control 
all the proceeds. Unsecured creditors 
of Sunnyside attached the moneys in 
the hands of the insurers. The bank 
collected $85,000 from the insurers 
of the wine and $183 from building 
and equipment insurers. The moneys 
were commingled. Then Sunnyside be- 
came insolvent and neither Ferro nor 
Monarch was paid for the wine lost 
in the fire. They brought action to 
hold the bank responsible. The su- 
preme court upheld the lower court 
ruling in favor of the plaintiffs. 


Marital and Martial 


A husband may sue his wife for 
damages due to her negligence, the 
Arkansas supreme court ruled in a 
case involving a collision in which the 
husband was driving his pickup 
truck and his spouse was at the wheel 
of the family sedan. Walter Leach 
charged that Esther was driving on 
the wrong side of the road and at ex- 
cessive speed. 

As for wife suing husband, Arkan- 
sas courts have held such action is 
maintainable, though a “dwindling 
majority” of American courts takes 
that view, according to George Rose, 
associate justice, writing the major- 
ity opinion. 


Landlord’s Liability 


Serious injuries were sustained by 
a woman tenant when the porch rail- 
ing at the rear of her apartment col- 
lapsed. The court held the landlords 
were negligent in not having made 
an inspection which would have re- 
vealed the defective railing. Judgment 
given the tenant was affirmed by the 
appellate court. (Klahr v. Kostopou- 
los (Conn. 1952) 88 A. 2nd. 332.) 
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Insurance Has Role in Five Types of 


Incentives to Attract Key Executives 


PECIAL insurance plans, devel- 
oped as incentives to attract and 
keep able men in key positions, can 
supply the aid sorely needed by in- 
come-tax-burdened business execu- 
tives to provide security for their fam- 
ilies and to save for retirement years. 
Five types of deferred compensa- 
tion which result in capital gains 
treatment or postpone the tax to later 
years when the total income is likely 
to be lower are outlined by Charles 
E. Tosch, of Johnson & Higgins, New 
York: 

(1) Extended disability coverage 
—to provide adequate income for 
employees disabled over a long period 
of time. Most companies continue 
salaries for short periods but the 


to postpone taxes to low-income peri- 
ods and in many cases the company’s 
expenditure is deductible as a busi- 
ness expense, notes Mr. Tosch. 


Postgraduate CPA Study 
Proposed by Commission 


Noting that present day CPAs are 
much better educated than the laws 
require them to be (only a few states 
require education beyond high 
school), a 24-member commission on 
standards of education and experi- 
ence for certified public accountants 
in the report of its four-year study 
also points out that “the increasing 
scope and responsibility of public 
accounting practice demand much 
more comprehensive and intensive 








Ignorance of the law doesn’t excuse you . . . and it certainly 
doesn’t prevent accidents from happening. So make it your duty 
to know the traffic laws, and obey them to the letter. 


executive has no assurance how much 
he will be paid or for how long. 

(2) Increasing group life insur- 
ance in relation to executive earnings 
—in some states group life insurance 
can be increased in relation to an 
executive’s earnings. 

(3) Split-dollar life insurance— 
primarily aimed to help the young 
executive when his family responsi- 
bilities are greatest but his financial 
potential is not fully realized. The em- 
ployer pays that part of the premium 
which represents each year’s increase 
in the policy’s cash surrender value 
and the employee pays the balance. 

(4) Increasing retirement income 
of higher-paid executives—sometimes 
the company agrees to pay a specified 
amount during active service and a 
fixed amount after retirement, for life 
or for a limited period. Part of the 
income may be continued to the wife 
after the executive’s death. The length 
of payment may be made dependent 
upon length of service. 

(5) Stock options—enable the ex- 
ecutive to obtain income at capital 
gain rates, to obtain investment stock 
at a favorable price, and to use the 
stock for retirement income or as in- 
come for his family after his death. 

All these plans enable the recipient 


—The Wisconsin Underwriter 


training than is now required by 
CPA laws and regulations.” 


One of the commission’s goals is 
to bring greater uniformity to state 
laws governing admission to practice 
as a CPA. Among the qualifications 
for admission to practice, projected 
for state consideration by the com- 
mission, are: college graduation, 
with substantial study in the human- 
ities and social sciences; postgradu- 
ate professional study in university 
schools of business administration 
specifically designed as preparation 
for public accounting; internship of 
approximately three months in a 
CPA firm as part of the professional 
training program. 


Donald P. Perry, CPA, of Boston, 
headed the 24-member commission. 
The report has been published by the 
Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


SBA Loans Doubled 


Loans approved by the Small 
Business Administration in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956, totaled 
5,224 for $126,379,521, compared 
with 2,258 loans for $63,848,000 in 
the previous fiscal year. 
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15 Countries Boost Discount 
Rates 26 Times in a Year 


Foreign monetary authorities singe 
World War II have been turning jp. 
creasingly to flexible discount rates 
as a major instrument of credit cop. 
trol, reports the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. The bank econo. 
mist notes that since the beginning 
of 1955 there have been no less than 
26 increases in central bank discount 
rates of 15 European and British 
Commonwealth countries. In many of 
these countries, discount rates are the 
highest since the early ’30s, and in 
some cases they are at all-time peaks, 
In May the central bank of West Ger. 
many raised its rate to 514 per cent, 
the highest level in four years. 

Economic conditions impose cer. 
tain limitations on the effectiveness 
of discount rate changes abroad, com. 
ments the Bank in the June issue of 
its Monthly Review of Credit and 
Business Conditions. In some coun. 
tries major sectors of the economy 
have been insulated against changes 
in the cost and availability of credit 
by the growth of nationalized indus- 
tries. 


Build Sales on Sound Credit, 
Promote Team, Oil Men Told 


Expand the traditional three “C’s” 
to embrace “Conditions” and “Com- 
monsense,” promote teamwork be- 
tween the company’s sales and credit 
departments, adhere to a policy of 
sound credit. Douglas E. Burroughs, 
general credit manager of Shell Oil 
Company, New York, outlining the 
basic tenets of credit and collection 
management practice, defines Condi- 
tions as “those uncontrollable and 
unforeseen events, such as strikes, 
which can affect credit risks.” 

Commonsense helps grantors to 
determine good and bad credit risks 
and makes credit evaluation “a de- 
cision of judgment and not of com- 
putation.” Systematic, friendly but 
firm collection pressure, to insure 
payment in accord with credit tems, 
was recommended by the oil com- 
pany executive in a talk before the 
34th annual convention of the hio 
Petroleum Marketers Associaticn. 


NALU Expands in Missouri 


With the organization of a new as- 
sociation in Cape Girardeau, Mo., the 
National Association of Life U:der- 
writers brings to more than 1,2(’) its 
total membership in Missouri, 
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PANELISTS at the session of The Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania on exchange of credit data between 
banks and commercial companies: (1 to r) Alvin C. Wipplinger, asst. vice pres. The Philadelphia National Bank; D. Rice 
Longeer, vice pres. Tradesmen’s Bank and Trust Co., and pres., Philadelphia Chapter, Robert Morris Associates; P. Ed- 
ward Schenck, credit mgr. Container Corporation of America; president, The Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsyl- 
sania, and moderator; Byron E. Van Dyke, credit mgr. The Esterbrook Pen Co., association director, past national chairman 
and trustee Stationers and Publishers Board of Trade; and Philip J. Geib, treas. National Refractories Div., Mexico Refrac- 
tories Co., pres. Philadelphia Control, Controllers Institute. 


Panelists Point Up Bank - Mercantile Cooperation 


E MPHASIZING that productive ex- 
change of credit information be- 
tween banks and commercial com- 
panies is predicated upon confidence, 
cooperation and education, panelists 
at a meeting sponsored by The 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania brought into construc- 
tive open discussion some of the 
problems commonly — encountered. 

Out of the presentation emerged 
a recommendation that the officers 
of the credit association appoint a 
chairman for a credit exchange com- 
mittee which would have two mem- 
bers each of bank and commercial 
companies.. The committee would 
work to establish closer relationship 
in the exchange of credit informa- 
tion and perhaps serve as a clearing 
house for solution of complaints. 

Most questions put to the panel- 
ists concerned procedures which, they 
agreed, can be adjusted to mutual 
benefit. Among suggestions they ad- 
vanced were these: 


(1) Customers, before giving a 
bank as reference, should call the 
bank <nd instruct its officers to be com- 
pletely frank in disseminating infor- 
mation to the inquiring credit execu- 
tive, 

(2) Closer acquaintance between 
bankers and commercial credit man- 
agers is esssential. 

(3) When the first order is for a 
small amount, it would be helpful to 
indieste the potential of future busi- 
ness, 


P, Edward Schenck, credit mana- 


ger of Container Corporation of 
America and now president of the 
credit association, was moderator. 
Panel members were Alvin C. Wipp- 
linger, assistant vice president, The 
Philadelphia National Bank; D. Rice 
Longaker, vice president, Trades- 


men’s Bank & Trust Co., and presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Chapter, Robert 
Morris Associates; Byron E. Van 
Dyke, credit manager, The Ester- 
brook Pen Co., association director 
and past national chairman and trus- 
tee of the Stationers and Publishers 
Board of Trade; and Philip J. Geib, 
treasurer, National Refractories Div., 
Mexico Refractories Co., and presi- 
dent of the Controllers Institute’s 
Philadelphia Control. 


Cincinnati Unit Names Hulbert 
Its Credit Man of the Year 


F. M. Hulbert has been named 
Credit Man of the Year by the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Hulbert, 
manager of the 
credit division of 
Procter & Gamble 
Distributing 
Company, Inc., 
and a director of 
the National As- 
sociation of Cred- 
it Men, was a 
member of the 
executive committee of the 60th An- 
nual Credit Congress last year in Cin- 
cinnati. He is a past president of the 


ae 


F. M. HULBERT 


Cincinnati association and its Service 
Bureau. 

Mr. Hulbert joined Procter & 
Gamble in 1929, became assistant 
manager of the credit division in 
1936, credit manager in 1947. 


U.S. Credit Units Invited to 
Eastern Canada Conference 


Allen Rambert, vice president and 
general manager of the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, and Henry H. Hei- 
mann, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, will 
address the Eastern Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management Conference at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., June 9-12. 

Credit associations of New England 
and Northern New York State have 
been invited to the conference, spon- 
sored jointly by the Quebec and On- 
tario Divisions of The Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association, Ltd. 


Acquiring Stockholdings 


Sidney A. Stein, president of Con- 
gress Factors Corporation, New York, 
announced that he and Charles Rev- 
son, Frank Abrams and Harry Meres- 
man are acquiring all the company 
stockholdings owned by Joseph 
Michalover and Maurice E. Goldman. 
Mr. Stein continues as president and 
chief executive, and the new investors 
will become directors. 

Mr. Stein is vice president of the 
New York Credit and Financial Man- 


agement Association. 
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Panelists Analyze Tight Money Issue 


Before Pacific Northwest Conferees 


“A courageous administration . . . 
will and must set the pattern for 
economy if it expects its plea for 
economy to be taken seriously and 
the day is long since past when we 
should continue paying lip service 
to the Hoover report,” Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
told the more than 400 delegates and 
their guests at the banquet meeting 
climaxing the two-day Pacific North- 
west Conference of Credit Execu- 
tives, in Portland. “The time is here 
now to adopt these very sensible 
recommendations so as to insure a 
more economical government.” 

“Every demand by labor affects 
credit and credit functions,” NACM 
_ president Irwin Stumborg told the 
- executives. “Change in labor rates 
affects costs of production. It affects 
selling prices.” The “quality of 
credit” rather than dollar volume 
is what counts most in appraising the 
increased outstanding consumer 
credit, said Mr. Stumborg, who is 
assistant treasurer and head of the 
finance department, Baldwin Piano 
Company, Cincinnati. 


Factors in National Economy 


Significant elements bearing on the 
national economy, with special atten- 
tion to regional crosscurrents, were 
charted by specialists in their respec- 
tive fields for the assembly, which 
included a large delegation from the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., of Vancouver, B.C. The 
credit executives’ responsibility in 
today’s economy, his approach to top 
management, tight money, labor and 
government, these were themes that 
made the 35th annual conference an 
unusually stimulating session. Twenty 
trade groups held industry meetings 
on the second day. 

A Federal Reserve economist, a 
lumber industry executive and bank 
officers analyzed the facts of tight 
money in a panel discussion. Dr. 
Robert Einzig, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, explained the Federal 
Reserve’s fiscal ‘policy. Harry J. 
Kane, treasurer, Georgia-Pacific Cor- 
poration, Portland, analyzed the ef- 
fects of the current situation on in- 
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dustry, from both a short range and 
long range viewpoint. Harold M. 
Phillips, vice president, The First 
National Bank of Portland, discussed 
the economics of the situation from 
a banker’s standpoint and Thomas 
S. Prideaux, assistant vice president, 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, considered money availability 
from the bank loan officer’s view- 
point and explained briefly the avail- 
ability of Small Business Adminis- 
tration loans. Moderator Edgar W. 
Smith, business executive and wheat 
rancher, former president of Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chaired the panel. 

A past presidents’ breakfast on 
the second morning had W. E. Dame, 
Pacific Power & Light Company, 
president of the Portland Associ- 
ation of Credit Men Past Presidents, 
officiating. Following this, a general 
conference session was chaired by 
Miss Georgia Noble, of Blake Moffitt 
& Towne, and member, National 
Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee. J. T. Shepler, Dohrmann 
Hotel Supply Company, president 
of the sponsoring Council of Credit 
Men’s Associations of the Pacific 
Northwest, presided at the opening 
conference session. 


Credit Executives’ Responsibility 

Following greetings by Mayor 
Terry Schrunk of Portland and J. 
K. Beyerle, credit manager, Hills 
Bros. Coffee, Inc., president of the 
Portland Association of Credit Men, 
J. J. Taylor, vice president and treas- 
urer, Western Air Lines, spoke on 
“The Credit Executives’ Responsi- 
bility in Today’s Economy.” 

E. L. Blaine, Jr., senior vice presi- 
dent, Peoples National Bank of 
Washington, Seattle, past National 
president, past president Seattle 
association, had for his theme “Out- 
look—Or Look Out”. “What Price 
Freedom” was the topic of Dr. U. G. 





President of company to his 
executives, assembled in a 
high-level conference: “All 
those opposed will signify 
by saying, ‘I resign.’ ” 

—N. A. Rombe 
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Dubach, professor of _politicg 
science, Lewis and Clark Colleg, 

K. A. Kessler, J. E. Haseltine 4 
Company, was conference gener,| 
chairman. Miss Georgia Noble, of 
Blake Moffitt & Towne, and A. |, 
Reed, Dairy Cooperative Assoc ation, 
were vice chairmen. E. W. }’ogue 
Hyster Sales Company, and J. 4 
Elorriaga, United States National 
Bank, were trade group meeting 
cochairmen. 

Author Stewart H. Holbrook spoke 
at the Friday luncheon. 





Photograph of the reelected off. - 
cers of the Council of Credit Men's oa 
Associations of the Pacific North. a 
west is carried on page 23 of this Ret 
issue. 

sent 
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Schneider on Training Board att 
For U. S. Revenue Collectors fro! 

Sam J. Schneider, special represen. I 
tative of National Association of § ¥@ 
Credit Men and former executive 9 SP 
manager of the tan 
Louisville . asso- wh 
ciation, has been 
appointed by tre 
Russell C. Har- pa 
rington, Commis- dr 
sioner of Internal als 
Revenue, U. S. ey 
Treasury Depart- ho 
ment, to serve on asm | di 
a committee for S. J. SCHNEIDER 80) 

lik 


the development and administration J 
of training programs for collection 
officers. 

Under the chairmanship of L. Al- 
fred Chamberlin, regional commis- 
sioner, Philadelphia, other members 
of the committee, which already is 
functioning, are Harold B. Coburn, 
assistant vice president and training 
officer, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, and Dean Morris E. Hurley, 
college of business administration, 
Syracuse University. 

The committee is reviewing the 
present in-training of collection of- 
ficers preliminary to recommending a 
comprehensive plan for growth and 
development of the service. The mem- 
bers are visiting regional and district 
offices to gather data for formulation 
of conclusions on what a collection 
officer must be able to do and with 
what degree of skill, what he must 
know and understand to be effective, 
and what special personal attitudes 
and appreciations he should possess, 
all in preparation of a program to 
provide competent instruction. 



















Nonovan Underscores Credit Ex ecutive’s 


Role as a Salesman at Clinic in Atlanta 


“Credit Selling—Selling Credit” 
was the hard-hitting theme of the 
eighth annual Georgia Credit Clinic, 
Atlanta with James H. Donovan, as- 
sistant treasurer, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, vice 
president of eastern division, NACM, 
drivin home the message in his 
luncheon address on “The Credit Ex- 
ecutive as a Salesman.” Sponsored by 
the Georgia Association of Credit 
Management, Inc. and the Atlanta 
Retail Credit Association, and pre- 
sented by The Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, the clinic 
attracied more than 200 executives 
from Georgia and surrounding states. 

Packed into the one-day schedule 
were a full session of outstanding 
speakers in the morning and simul- 
taneous workshops in retail and 
wholesale credit in the afternoon. 

Rawson Haverty, president and 
treasurer, Haverty Furniture Com- 
panies, Inc., made the keynote ad- 
dress at the morning session, which 
also heard Howard S. Starks, vice 
president, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, who spoke on “Merchan- 
dising—Credits and Sales.” Dr. Jud- 
son Ward, dean of the school of 
liberal arts, Emory University, dis- 


AT JOINT SESSION of the bankruptcy 
law and taxation committees of the New 
York Credit and Financial Management 
Association: Robert L, Roper (left), 

ector, national legislative committee, 
NACM, and John B. Schoenfeld, vice 
president, Forstmann, Inc., president of 
the New York association. 


cussed “The South’s Greatest Need.” 
Eugene E. Jones, president, Atlanta 
Retail Credit Association, presided 
and Lee T. Kendrick, credit manager, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, vice president, 
Georgia Association of Credit Man- 
agement, was luncheon toastmaster. 

J. W. Wright, Jr., Electrical Whole- 
salers, Inc., chairman of the associa- 
tion’s education committee chaired 
the workshop for the Georgia associa- 
tion. Participants and their topics 
were: L. B. Raisty, Ph.D., vice pres- 
ident, Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, “Credit Functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank”; John G. Sessoms, 
vice president, Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, “Banks’ Viewpoint of 
Small Business Loans”; W. LeRoy 
House, assistant treasurer, Allison- 
Erwin Company of Georgia, NACM 
director and past president of the 
Georgia Association, “Problems of 
Collection Management”; and A. G. 
Spivey, district manager, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, “The Construc- 
tion Outlook—Brakes and Accelera- 
tors.” . 

J. Lester Moore, credit manager, 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., is president 
of the Georgia association. Prof. J. 
E. Powell, chairman of credit and 
collections concentration, Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion, was clinic director. 
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Slowing Down Inflation Trend 
Is Declared Up to Management 

American management has the 
lion’s share of the job of slowing 
down the inflationary trend, John 
Post, industrial relations manager, 
Continental Oil Company, told a 
gathering in San Francisco sponsored 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

Senator Wallace F. Bennett of 
Utah declared that to restore eco- 
nomic health the American people 
must first regain spiritual vision and 
faith and then “undertake a vigorous 
program of economic education or 
re-education.” ; 

Walter Williams, U.S. undersecre- 
tary of commerce, predicted by 1965 
a consumption level representing a 
total expenditure of “one billion dol- 
lars a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks 


ERE under one cover are 

10! actual examples of 
credit executives’ letters which 
not only augment sales and 
speed up collections but also 
develop customer satisfaction 
by constructive use of credit. 


All the steps of credit cor- 
respondence, from Pre-Order 
and First Order letters to Late 
Demand messages, are covered 
in this volume—and every one 
of them is a proven success 
story. 


BUILD GOODWILL 
AS YOU COLLECT 


[: the period ahead, with 
sharpened competition and 
narrowing profit, every letter 
you write becomes extra-impor- 
tant. "The Selling Side of Cred- 
it Correspondence" was com- 
oe to help you make your 
etters produce! 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY 


Send for your copy TODAY 
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National Association of Credit Men 
229 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 
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Business Bankruptcies Spread 
At 3.3 Per Cent Gait in Year 


Bankruptcies and failures con- 
tinued to increase in number in fiscal 
1956, with 62,086 cases in bank- 
ruptcy launched, compared to 59,404 
in 1955, an increase of 4.5 per cent. 
Business bankruptcies represented 
less than one-sixth of the total, with 
8,866 reported for 1956, according to 
statistics published by the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts. Percentagewise the 1956 total 
of business bankruptcies showed an 
increase of 3.3 per cent over 1955, 
compared to an increase of only 2 
per cent for 1955 over 1954. 

Industrial and commercial failures 
were up 8.3 per cent in fiscal 1956, 
compared to 1955 (and 1957 figures 
are continuing the upward trend). 
The number of failures has increased 
among companies in all lines of busi- 
ness, but the rise is particularly 
noticeable among firms in the con- 

- struction industry. In 1956 coastruc- 
tion failures were 26.5 per cent above 
the preceding year. 

The average liability increased in 
all lines of business but was most 
noticeable among wholesalers, where 
average liability, $53,700, was 18.8 
per cent higher than in 1955. It was 
also marked in construction failures, 
with an increase of 9.5 per cent, to 
$57,800. Failures in mining and 
manufacturing continued to involve 
the highest liabilities, averaging $74,- 
400 in 1956. 

The average liability reported for 
industrial and commercial failures in 
fiscal 1956, $42,265, was 6.5 per cent 
higher than that for 1955, and figures 
for the first few months of the new 
fiscal year indicate that average liabil- 
ity is continuing to rise. 

Overall, the percentage of claims 
paid showed slight improvement in 
fiscal 1956, although on unsecured 
claims (three-fourths of all claims 
in asset) the percentage of claims 


PERSONNEL MART 

Office Manager Available 
THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR all phases of- 
fice and mailroom procedure; pur- 
chasing, inventory control, property 
and employee insurance, reproduc- 
tion and mailing schedules, work 
simplification studies, personnel train- 


ing. CFM Box #447. 
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paid showed a slight decrease. Im- 
provement was most marked in pay- 
ment of priority claims, those for 
wages and taxes, which increased 
from 24.4 per cent in 1955 to 34.8 
per cent in 1956. The percentage of 
secured claims paid rose from 60.4 
per cent to 67.0 per cent. It should 
be noted that these figures include 
debtors not in business. 


Withholding of State 
Income Tax Increasing 


If you can remember when a man 
did his own withholding on his take- 
home pay, it’s a sure sign you're an 
“old-timer.” Now the withholding of 
state income taxes by employers on 
wages paid to workers is increasing, 
according to Commerce Clearing 
House which reports that of 31 states 
which now impose state income taxes, 
17 of these withhold the tax in one 
degree or another at the employment 
source. 

Of these 17, ten states provide for 
deduction of the tax from all wages 
paid within their respective jurisdic- 
tions: Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Montana, Oregon, Vermont. In 
Indiana general withholding becomes 
effective July 1. The District of Co- 
lumbia also requires income tax with- 
holding. 

Four states which now apply with- 
holding to nonresidents only are: 
California, Indiana, lowa, New York. 
In Utah nonresident withholding be- 
comes effective July 1. 


J. T. Edwards, Tulsa, Dies; 
President from 1953-54 


John T. Edwards, treasurer and 
assistant secretary, Southern Mill & 
Manufacturing Company, Tulsa, and 
president of the Tulsa Wholesale 
Credit Managers Association from 
1953-54, died of what was believed 
to be a heart attack following a minor 
gas explosion at his home. Mr. Ed- 
wards was 54. 


Free-wheel Spenders 


“FREE-WHEELING, big spending 
forces appear to have established a 
beachhead in the fiscal flank” of the 
Administration at Washington, in the 
view of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which has brought 
forth an analysis to show how $8.227 
billions could be pared from the 


$71.8 billion budget “without weak- 


ening military security or impairing 








Little expenses, like sriall HB Ge 
leaks, can sink a ship. I 
—N. A, Rombe sev 
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any essential civilian programs.” Say, 
the NAM: “The President has tacitl 
admitted the loss of the first impor. 
tant battle—even though a non-mil. 
itary one—in his long and distip. 
guished career.” 


Fair Trade Upheld in 2 States; 
Repeal Fails in Three Others 


Fair Trade is “doing very well in 
35 states where it is still in effect” 
says Dr. John W. Dargavel, chairman 
of the bureau of education on fair 
trade and executive secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Drug. 
gists. He cites the decision of the 
Third U. S. Circuit court of appeals 
upholding constitutionality of both 
the Pennsylvania Fair Trade Act and 
the Federal enabling statute, the Mc- 
Guire Act (Norman Morris, v. Hess 
Bros. of Allentown, Pa.) ; the uphold- 
ing of the Kansas Fair Trade law by 
Judge Dean McElhenny of Shawnee 
county district court at Topeka (E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. v. Quality 
Oil Co.), and the defeats of repeal 
moves in New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico and Washington. 






$100 Million Advertising 


EXPENDITURE of $100 millions on 
advertising this year by commercial 
banks in virtually all deposit classi- 
fications is the forecast rounded out 
of reports by 3,357 banks in a sur- 
vey by the advertising department 
of the American Bankers Association, 
revealing that 57 per cent plan to 
spend more advertising dollars than 
last year. 

The most important bank adver- 
tising job for 1957 is promotion 
of saving and thrift, most bankers 
reported, with almost the same num- 
ber saying the major job is to “sell” 
specific and complete financia' ser- 
vice. 




















Office Planning 


How a suburban bank converted 
its outmoded, inadequate qu:rters 
into modern, efficient surroun lings 
through suitable floor plan, offic. fur- 
niture and color scheme, is ou'|ined 
briefly in the leaflet “Offices U alim- 
ited,” of the National Office } imi- 


ture Association, Inc. 
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Gavdineer Continental Can Co.’s 


General Credit Manager Aide 


Robert M. Gardineer, who the last 
seven years was a member of the staff 
of Credit Research Foundation, Inc., 
National Associa- 
tion of Credit 
Men, has joined 
the Continental 
Can Company, 
New York, as a 
staff assistant to 
the general credit 
manager. 

Mr. Gardineer 
was secretary and 
ass:ciate director of the Foundation, 
als; associate director of the Gradu- 
ate School of Credit and Financial 
Mar.agement, from which he received 


the Executive Award in 1953. 


R. M. GARDINEER 


In addition to his duties as an of- 
ficer of the Foundation, Mr. Gar- 
dineer administered the Foundation’s 
research studies and assisted in de- 
velopment of its educational program. 


His major duties recently have been . 


as editor, coordinator and expediter 
of its Credit Management Handbook. 


Beginning his business career in 
banking with Lahey Fargo and Com- 
pany, commercial paper brokers, 
New York, he later became credit 
manager of a marketing subsidiary 
of the Prosperity Company, manufac- 
turer in Syracuse, N.Y. In 1950 he 
joined the NACM staff. 


He concluded five years of military 
service as a captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps. At his home in Spring 
Lake, N.J., he is active in community 
groups. 


“Bob Gardineer has made impor- 
tant contributions to the Association, 
the Foundation, and credit manage- 
ment in general through his work in 
research and education,” said Henry 
H. Heimann, NACM executive vice 
president. “We are losing a very valu- 
able man but he is accepting an 
especially unique and interesting op- 
portunity. We know that Bob will 
retrin his interest in both the Asso- 
ciaiion and the Foundation. We wish 





The Old Timer remembers when 
U:.cle Sam could live within his in- 
come and without ours. 


—Anonymous 


—— 








him every success in his new under- 
taking.” 

Mr. Gardineer’s successor on the 
Credit Research Foundation’s staff 
will be announced in an early issue 
of Credit and Financial Management. 


Metz Secretary-Treasurer of 
Burlington Credit Association 


William T. Metz, new secretary- 
treasurer of the Burlington Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Burlington, Iowa, 
is associated in 
the W. E. Jack- 
son law office. 
Last year he was 
named assistant 
city attorney; in 
1955 he had be- 
come assistant 
county attorney. 

Mr. Metz, 31, a or 
native of Bur- W. ¥. METZ 
lington, was admitted to the Bar in 
Iowa in 1953 and last year to practice 
before the U.S. Patent Office. 

From a degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in electrical engineering (Uni- 
versity of lowa 1950) Mr. Metz went 
on to obtain his law doctorate in 
1953. Member of the Des Moines 
County Bar association, in 1955 he 
was secretary of the Iowa State and 
American Bar Association. 





19 at International Latex 
Complete Institute Courses 


Seventeen employees of Interna- 
tional Latex Corporation, Playtex 
Park, Dover, Delaware, have com- 
pleted the National Institute of Credit 
correspondence course, “Advanced 
Credits and Collections.” In addition, 
two employees completed the course 
on “Credit and Collection Principles.” 
All but two achieved ‘final grades 
above 90 percent. Arrangements 
were made by Harry W. Binder, gen- 
eral credit manager. 


Riedlin Heads Export Group 
Of Southern California Unit 


The Credit Managers Association 
of Southern California has announced 
formation of an Export Industry 
Trade Group. Chairman is Gustav 
Riedlin, vice president, California 
Bank, Los Angeles. Members of the 
Group plan to meet monthly to dis- 
cuss problems encountered in their 
foreign trade operations. * — 
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23 Colleges Represented at 
California Credit Conference 


Representatives of business schools 
and departments of 23 colleges and 
universities attended the Business 
Credit Conference for California ed- 
ucators, at Carmel. 

The Conference was sponsored by 
the Eugene S. Elkus, Sr. Foundation, 
San Francisco; The San Francisco 
Chapter, National Institute of Credit; 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, and Credit Research Founda- 
tion, Inc. The aim of the conference 
was to offer administrators and fac- 
ulty members of California institu- 
tions an opportunity to learn first- 
hand of the status, current and 
future, of business credit and its 
management. W. J. Dickson is NACM 
director of education and managing 
director of the Credit Research Foun- 
dation. 

Topics discussed included: The 
importance of business credit tothe 
economy; the credit function in a 
company; a modern credit depart- 
ment in operation; and the role of 
research and education in business 
credit. 





ALUMNI 


CONFERENCE 


e 


Graduate School of Credit 


and Financial Management 
* 


Dartmouth College Campus 
July 31—August 3, 1957 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

July 7-20 

Stanford University Session of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 


¢ 


HANOvER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

July 31-August 3 

First Alumni Conference of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth College Campus 


* 


HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


August 4-17 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


September 19-20 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


2 


GranD Forks, NortH DAKOTA 


September 20-21 

North Central Credit Conference, in- 
cluding North Dakota, Minnesota 
and Winnipeg 


¢ 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

September 25-27 

Annual Tri-State Credit Conference, 
including Iowa, Nebraska and 


South Dakota 
& 


Harriman, New York 
September 30—October 2 
Credit Management Workshop 
& 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
October 6-9 
43d Annual Fall Conference of Robert 


Morris Associates 


¢€ 


STE.-ADELE-EN-HAUTE, QUEBEC 
October 6-8 
Credit Management Workshop 





San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
October 13-16 


Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association. 
s 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
October 16-17 
New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 
e 
BuFFaLo, New York 
October 17-19 
Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
« 
OmaHa, NEBRASKA 
October 18-20 
Annual Midwest 
Conference 


Credit Women’s 


# 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
October 19-22 
Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 
£ 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
October 24-25 
Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Eastern Michigan 
* 
San Dieco, CALIFoRNia 
October 24-26 
Pacific Southwest Credit Conference. 
including California, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
¢ 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 13-15 
Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri. 
Southern and Western Illinois. 
* 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA 
November 18-20 


Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 
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VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

March 13-14, 1958 

Annual Pacific Northwest Cx afer. 
ence of Credit Executives 


Deaths 


— 
— 


R. P. Wilson, Vice Presiden: of 
Manufacturers Trust Comp iny 

The death of Richard P. W |son, 
vice president, Manufacturers [rust 
Company, New York, followed :nany 
years of service. In 1928 he had 
joined the Chatham Phenix Naiional 
Bank and Trust Company, which 
merged with Manufacturers Trust in 
1932. He was advanced to assistant 
vice president in 1938 and to vice 
president in 1944. Two years ago 
he was appointed vice president in 
charge of branch loan control. 

Mr. Wilson, who was a member 
of the New York Credit and Financial 
Management Assn. had contributed to 
the “So You Want a Loan!” syn- 
posium in CreDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, the third and final 
chapter of which appears in this 
issue. Mr. Wilson’s article was in the 
March number. 


R. B. Roantree Was Syracuse 
President, National Director 


Robert Bertrand Roantree, for 42 
years treasurer of the Benedict Manu- 
facturing Company, of East Syracuse, 
N.Y., until his retirement in 1948, 
died in University Hospital. He was 
87. Mr. Roantree became a member 
of the Syracuse Association of Credit 
Men in 1906, was made honorary 
member in 1946, served as chairman 
of the credit education and legisla- 
tive committees of the association and 
was its president two terms. In the 
National association he served as di- 
rector. 


Karl R. Tallau 


Karl R. Tallau of Springfiel« 
J., was treasurer of Wilbur B. Di:v 
Company, which he had serve’ 
years. Mr. Tallau was preside: 
the New Jersey Association of ( 
Executives from 1942 to 1942 
was actiye in the local chapt: 
the National Association of © 
Accountants and in the Newark 
trol of the Controllers Institut 
America. 
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Executives in the News. 
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R. C. PALMER 'R. W. CHATTERTON 


J. M. CROSS L. W. BROOKS 


“Diplomatic, Popular,” Says 
Radio Salute to Tennessean 


Michael F. Weber, elected presi- 
dent of the Nashville Association of 
Credit Men, recently scored another 
leading role—on Station WLAC’s 
“Your Neighbor” program (see CFM 
April 57). Credit and office manager 
of Clark Hardware Company, Nash- 
ville, Mr. Weber was described by 
the commentator as a “popular and 
energetic president under whose lead- 
ership the Association is progress- 
ing.” 


Hewaii Banker for Vigorous 
Credit Education Program 

Core of the program mapped out 
by the current president of the 
Hawaii Association of Credit Men is 
ercdit education, not only for mem- 
be:s of the association but also for 
re: resentatives of the community. 
Rebert W. Chatterton was educated 
in the schools of the Northwest main- 
land: Whitworth College (B.A.), 
University of Idaho and Gonzaga 


University (LL.B.). In World War 
II he served as captain in the Army 
Signal Corps on the island of Oahu, 


‘ where he now is assistant vice presi- 


dent and loan officer in the main 
office of the Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii, Honolulu (having advanced 
from assistant cashier and credit 
manager). 


Spokane President, a CPA, 
Had Farm Credit Training 


Migrating to Spokane in 1936, ex- 
Montanan Milton Tschache has es- 
tablished firm bonds with business, 
professional, and community activ- 
ity. He now has been elected presi- 
dent of the Spokane Merchants As- 
sociation following three years as a 
trustee. With the United Crusade in 
Spokane he is serving a three-year 
term as trustee. The 41-year-old Mr. 
Tschache, a certified public account- 
ant, is treasurer and credit manager 
of Columbia Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, wholesale division. 


Texas Oil Executive’s Career 
Combines Credit and Teaching 


From five years as public school 
teacher, Lloyd W. Brooks turned to 
credit, now happily combines the 
two professions. Mr. Brooks, since 
1952 district credit manager of Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Company, Amarillo, 
has for several years been visiting 
instructor, West Texas State College, 
where he established and has taught 
three credit courses of the National 
Institute of Credit. 

Recently named president of the 
Wholesale Credit Association, Inc., 
of Amarillo, Mr. Brooks (B.A. Trinity 
U., M.S. Cal. Tech), also is a member 
of the Southwest Petroleum Credit 
Association and past president of 
Retail Credit Executives of Amarillo. 


As Secretary of Two Michigan 
Companies Chaired Workshops 


Cochairman of ABC’s of Business 
Workshop in 1953 and 1954, a com- 
munity program jointly sponsored 
by accountants, bankers and credit 
men, Jack M. Cross of Muskegon 
Heights, Mich., went on to general 
chairmanship of Michigan-Northern 
Indiana Credit Conference in 1955. 
Only 32 years old, Mr. Cross has 
been elected president of Muskegon 
Association of Credit Men. 

Sandwiched between World War 
II service (1944-46) and Korean ac- 
tion, Mr. Cross finished his schooling 
at Michigan State University (grad- 
uated with honors, 1949), was mar- 
ried in 1948. He went with Harbor 
Steel & Supply Corporation and Aero 
Manufacturing & Machining Co., of 
Muskegon. Heights and Detroit, in 
1953 as credit manager, advancing 
to secretary and board member - of 
the former, to secretary of the latter 
company. 


Jersey Banker’s Career Centers 
On Time Sales Development 


The career of Robert C. Palmer, 
assistant vice president of Passaic- 
Clifton National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Passaic and Clifton, N. J., has 
been aligned with consumer credit 
development. From Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, he went with 
National City Bank, then to Bank of 
Manhattan Company in consumer 
credit division public relations work 


.with correspondent banks. In 1946 


he joined Passaic-Clifton National 
Bank and Trust to develop the time 
sales department. Association repre- 
sentative for his bank affiliations dur- 
ing the last 16 years, Mr. Palmer 
now has been named president of 
the New Jersey Association of Credit 
Executives. 
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Reports from the Field 


SEATTLE, WasH.—“Tight or Easy—It’s Still Money” was the sub- 
ject of Miner H. Baker at the meeting of the Seattle Association 
of Credit Men. Mr. Baker is vice president and economist, Seat- 
tle-First National Bank. 


Cincinnati, On10—“Insurance and Credit” was the topic of Wil- 
son D. Sked, assistant vice president, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
Chicago, at the meeting of the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Sked authored the article “Critical Look at Insurance 
Programs of Supermarkets” in CFM October °56. 

From far-flung journeys came speakers to report at other 
meetings of the association. William Beiser, president, Reliance 
Foundry Co., told of “Experiences Behind the Iron Curtain.” 
E. R. Mitchell, manager, Union Light, Heat & Power Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky., who served on a trade mission for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, discussed “Thailand and Its Economic 
Relationship to the United States.” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—“Credit Work Bench,” defined as an open forum 
** or clinic dealing in everyday problems, was held by the Syracuse 
Association of Credit Men, with Dr. Eric Lawson, professor of 
finance, Syracuse University, as moderator. Participating were 
Archie W. Mabon, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., and 
Russell F. Coonley, Lennox Industries, Inc. 
“Your Best Relations Are Human” was the subject of Dr. 
Wesley N. Haines at the regular meeting of the association. 


ParkersBurc, W. Va.—John W. Brown, former lieutenant governor 
of Ohio, addressed the sales-credit meeting of the Parkersburg- 
Marietta Association of Credit Men, annual event to which the 
credit men invite the sales personnel of their companies. Mr. 
Brown was elected lieutenant governor on the Republican ticket 
in Ohio while a Democrat was serving as governor. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Sales’ Executives Club, Advertising Club and 
Washington Association of Credit Men held a joint dinner meet- 
ing, which had as speaker Edwin B. Moran, vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


Soutu Benn, Inp.—Following a tour of the First National Bank, 
Mishawaka, under the guidance of bank representative John 
Eggert, members of the NACM St. Joseph Valley Chapter at- 
tended a bankers’ panel with a question-and-answer session. 
Panelists and their specific categories: Everett Badger, St. 
Joseph Bank, consumer loans; Cletus Kruyer, First Bank & 
Trust, commercial loans; John Eggert, of the host First Na- 
tional Bank, operations; Dean Sevandener, First National, in- 
vestments; and J. DiGann, First National, estates and trusts. 


San Francisco, Carir.—Psychology of Credit Interviewing” was 
the subject of Dr. John M. Willetts, business analyst, at the 
meeting of the San Francisco Chapter, National Institute of 


Credit. 


Co.umsus, On10—Philip J. Gray, secretary, National Association 
of Credit Men and director of its foreign department, addressed 
a dinner meeting jointly sponsored by the Export Club of 
Columbus and the Columbus Credit Association. 


Boston, Mass.—Robert M. Gardineer, secretary, Credit Research 
Foundation, NACM, conducted a workshop demonstration and 
discussion at the dinner meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association. Association members participating in the demon- 
stration: Olive M. Bennett, credit manager, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co.. Salem;-Edna L. Tanguay, credit manager, A & P Cor- 
rugated Box Corp., Lowell; Hermine A. Fischer, credit manager, 
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Christian Science Monitor, Boston; Archer C. Bowen, maiiager, 
administrative services, Walter Baker Div., General Foods “orp., 
Boston; W. B. Morrison, credit manager, Stetson Shoc 
Weymouth, and J. Franklin Smith, New England credit manager, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield. 

Punched card accounting in the credit department was the 
subject of a talk by S. W. Mitchell, International Business 
Machines Corp., at the meeting of the Boston Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—‘“Some Personal Factors in Business Success” 
was the topic of Dr. Paul Mundie at the meeting of the National 
Institute of Credit. 

J. C. Stoffel, partner, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., addressed 
the luncheon meeting of the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men. 


Bripcerort, Conn.—“Creative Thinking for Credit Managers” 
was the subject of James N. Jones, treasurer, Decatur & Hopkins 
Co., Boston, at the meeting of the Bridgeport Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. Jones is past president of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and director NACM. 


Denver, Coto.—Impact of our free enterprise system on the 
financial and credit function was analyzed by Dr. Gerald 0, 
Wentworth of the graduate school of business, Stanford Univer- 
sity, at the membership meeting of the Rocky Mountain Ase 
ciation of Credit Men. 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—NACM president Irwin Stumborg addressed a 
joint meeting of the Central and Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. Stumborg is assistant treasurer 
and head of financial department, Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Beryl W. Sprinkel, economist, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, addressed the Chicago Association of Credit Men’s 
meeting. His topic was “Tight Money—Why, and How Long?” 


BaLtimore, Mp.—An insurance forum conducted by the Baltimore 
Association of Credit Men had as moderator Michael O. Dakin, 
assistant vice president, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc., and 
these participants: Columbus K. Oakley, executive secretary, 
The Association of Insurance Underwriters of Baltimore and 
the Maryland Association of Insurance Agents; J. Elwood 
Snead, manager, Maryland-Virginia agency department, Amer- 
ican Credit Indemnity Co. of New York; C. G. Stevens, assistant 
secretary, Fidelity and Deposit Co., and G. D. McLean, state 
agent, Royal Globe Insurance Group. 

Representing the National Association at the meeting were 
president Irwin Stumborg, Baldwin Piano Co.; James H. 
Donovan, Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., eastern division vice 
president; Ralph E. Brown, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., central 
division vice president, and Edwin B. Moran, NACM staff viee 
president; Robert L. Roper, legislative chairman. 


Newakk, N. J.—Harry J. Delaney, vice president, John P. Ma:uire 
Co., Inc., New York, was speaker at the meeting of the ew 
Jersey Association of Credit Executives. His subject was 
“Human Relations in Business.” 


Provipence, R. I.—Raymond H. Trott, chairman, Rhode J.!and 
Hospital Trust Co. and immediate past president, New En;:' and 
Council, speaker at the meeting of the Rhode Island As:>cia 
tion of Credit Men, predicted a jump in New England’s popu 
lation from the present 10 million to between 14 and 15 m: ‘iam 
in the next quarter century. 








